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For the Companion, 
GO-KEE’S ADOPTION DANCE. 
By Theodora R. Jenness, 


One August afternoon, Winifred Arnold, 
mounted on her pony, Rosalie, was riding 
through a strip of timber near her father’s farm. 
In crossing a small creek which ran through the 
timber, she stopped a moment in the ford, to 
bathe her pony’s feet, and enjoy the shadowy 
stillness of the summer scene. 

While resting there, a sudden splashing of the 
water a short distance above the ford attracted 
her attention. Glancing up the creek, she saw 
(o-kee, an Indian boy, whom she knew very 
yell, With him was his small gray pony, which 
bore the curious name of Little Wolf. 

Little Wolf stood in the creek sunk to his 
knees in mud, while Go-kee sat upon the bank 
holding the pony’s bridle. 

“Pony stuck?’ inquired Winifred. 

Go-kee shook his head with indignant denial. 
‘Little Wolf smart pony. Nostick, never tire,”’ 
was his response, 

“He’s balky, then,” said Winifred, evincing 
some curiosity. 

Go-kee gave an angry grunt at this apparent 
libel on his obedient little animal. 

“Then why don’t you start him out of that 
abominable mire?” suggested Winifred, with an 
expression of surprise. 

"No,no, Little Wolf stay there,—die there, 
maybe,” was Go-kee’s only answer, given with 
sullen brevity. 

Winifred was both astonished and indignant 
atthis seemingly bad treatment of the faithful 
pony, but she rode on without further interfer- 
ence, 

Two hours later, when she returned that way, 
little Wolf was still standing in the mud with 
drooping head and weary aspect, and Go-kee 
dill sat watching him upon the bank. This 
time the Indian boy refused to answer any ques- 
tions, or indeed to speak a single word. 

“Well, if he can get out and you won’t let 
him, you deserve to be punished for your eruel- 
ty!” exclaimed Winifred, with wrathful candor, 
as she rode away and left him there. 

The inexplicable situation of the pony and the 
Indian boy haunted Winifred during the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. Directly after sun- 
set she again mounted Rosalie, and rode down 
tothe creek, to see how the affair had ended. 
Toher increased astonishment, Little Wolf lay 
dead upon the bank, and Go-kee sat beside him, 
pouring out grief-stricken grunts in great abun- 
dance, Winifred now saw that one of Little 
Wolf's fore-legs was swollen frightfully. Go-kee | 





Pointed to it, saying,— | 
“Snake bite-ee. Mud no cure. Little Wolf | 
die, Ugh! ugh!”’ | 
Aresemblance of real tears stood in Go-kee’s | 
igly eyes as he thus expressed his grief for his | 
departed pony. | 


| t’other, but could agree ter take ye whar ye 
| could see the powerfulest funny sight ye ever 
| sot yer eyes on, would ye hitch up yer daddy’s 





GO-KEE’S ADOPTION DANCE, 


Two days after the posting of the reward, 
Jack Dobson came to Winifred with something 
of importance expressed upon his countenance. 
Jack was the son of a Tennessee squatter living 
in the neighborhood. He sometimes served as 
herds-boy at the Arnold farm when an extra 
hand was needed on account of a sudden in- | 
crease of stock. 

But Jack was a rather tricky fellow. He was | 
sharp, and possessed a fair degree of ability to 
ferret out a mystery. 

“Ef a chap about as big as me, or some sich 
size, should come a leadin’ Rosy Lee inter yer 
ver face and eyes, would ye give him a twenty- 
dollar greenback, sartin sure, and no mistake?” 
Jack inquired, by way of opening a conversation. 

‘Why, yes indeed!” cried Winifred, eagerly. 
“Every cent of that amount will be given to any 
one whowill bring my pony back to me in safety.” 

‘Wal, ef a feller couldn’t do jest that, but 
cou’d tell ye whar ye could stretch out yer hand 
and snatch her by the bridle, would ye secure 
the money to him all the same?’ 

“Yes, I'd give the money anyhow only to ob- 
tain a trace of the pony. But do explain, and 
don’t annoy me by such an air of tantalizing 
mystery,” returned Winifred, with impatience. 

“Wal, ef a feller couldn’t do neither one nor 


saddle hoss and trot along with me?” 

“What do you mean? I don’t believe you 
know anything about Rosalie. You're just try- | 
ing to torment me in pure hatefulness!’’ ex-| 
claimed Winifred, her eyes filling with vexatious | 
tears. - 





| The distant sound of a rising pow-wow, not far 


act,” said Winifred, half laughing in the midst 
of her indignation. ‘‘I suppose he stole her from 
the drove while she was grazing on the prairie, 
and has kept her hidden until this time. But 
| what can he intend to do with her? Of course 
he couldn’t keep her without being discovered.” 
“He means to run her off and sell her, ['ll be 
bound, but he'll get beat on that,’ Jack said, 
with a triumphant chuckle. ‘Did ye see that 
| feller in the ole red blanket, skippin’ round so 
| sanctimonious, like a hop-toad chasin’ a clinch- 
; bug? Wal, that’s the one that blowed ter me 
about the hull affair. Isuspected that Go-kee’d 
stole Rosy Lee, and hired ole red-blanket for a 
spy. So now ye know jest how I got an invite 
ter the ’doption dance.”’ 

“But how shall I recover Rosalie?’ said Wini- 
fred, very anxiously. “If we wait to go after an 
officer, we may never see her again. And the 
boy with the red blanket may prove twice 
treacherous, for aught we know.” 

“Not he! His mind is settled on the six plugs 
of chawin’ terbacca I’ve promised him. But I 
kin git the pony without no sheriff's help. 
’*Taint no use to arrest an Injun, no how. Can’t 
git no satisfaction out o’ them kind o’ trash.” 

Winifred was utterly incredulous of Jack’s 
returned Winifred. ‘‘When one of | ability to recapture Rosalie from a dozen Indian 
an Indian family dies, the remaining members boys, any one of whom had greater physical 
choose some one whom they can adopt in the! force than he himself possessed. 
place of the deceased. They then hold a dance “You can never do it in the world,’’ was her 
or pow-wow over the candidate, loading him or| decided answer. 
her with presents, such as bacon, tobacco, and! “Hum! jest wait and see. Did ye mind that 
old pipes, and the adoption contract is sealed. | Rosy Lee was standin’ loose inside the circle, 
But,” she added, looking puzzled, “I don’t see | jest to give them fellers the extra fun of watchin’ 
what an adoption dance has to do with Rosalie.”’ | 


her try to git away. Now, then, I’ve hern ye 
‘Hum! listen thar,’’ was Jack’s only response. | call Rosy Lee a hundred times when she was 


feedin’ on the prairie. It’s a queer-soundin’ 
distant, fell upon the ear. Jack drew nearer to | call, pecooliar to yerself, but I kin squeal per- 
Winifred, and said, in a lower tone,— | sactly like it when I try. And yer know how 
“We'll leave the hosses here, and creep up on Rosy Lee jumps and travels when she hears it! 
foot. *Twon’t do fer’em ter see or hear us, or) Then whoever ketches her is the winner of the 
the fun will all be spilt. But ye must agree game. Now, then, you take the hosses and go 
aforehand not ter speak or stir, but do as I show | down the path a piece, while I go back and put 
ye.” in a squeal for Rosy Lee. Don’t be oneasy ef ye 
Notwithstanding her familiarity with the | don’t hear from me fora good bit. They'll keep 
Indians, Winifred very much doubted the pru- up that pow-wow till sunset, and I must watch 
dence of the step they were about to take; but my chance to make myself heard.”’ 
being a bold frontier girl, and curious to seean| Winifred knew it was a bold plan, but she felt 
adoption dance, she promised to follow Jack’s| that Jack was fully equal to an emergency of 
directions. Dismounting, they secured their that kind, and she was determined to recapture 
horses, and walked noiselessly towards the spot her lost pony. Leading Jack’s horse, she rode 
whence the pow-wow arose. Looking through down the path, while he again disappeared itt 
a screen of elder bushes, Winifred beheld a the direction of the dance. 
scene that filled her with amazement. Winifred waited a long time, hearing nothing 
About a dozen Indian boys were formed into put the continual din occasioned by the dancers 
a circle, dancing round and round with a regular and musicians. At length, however, there was 
hop-skotch movement, uttering monotonous | a sudden lull, as if a change of programme were 
howls and savage hoots. The vocal pow-wow | about to take place, and then Jack’s “squeal” 
was increased by an accompaniment performed | was heard. It sounded so like Winifred’s own 
by three musicians upon a nail-keg drum, a toad-/ call that she was both startled and astonished, 
squash rattle, and a willow fife. | There was a loud neigh from Rosalie, and almost 
Go-kee led the dance, and the object around | before Winifred believed it possible, Jack ap- 
which it circled was Winifred’s lost pony. Poor | peared, flying down the path upon the panting, 





tion dance,’ 


Winifred remembered to have heard that the | Jack refused further explanations, but still | little Rosalie, who looked so sleek and beautiful | excited pony. The Indian boys did not attempt 


poison of the rattlesnake might sometimes be | 


offered to conduct Winifred where she might | 


and gentle in her civilized home, had evidently | pursuit, so completely bewildered and surprised 


‘xtracted by plunging the wound in mud for | witness something interesting, adding as a lib-| seen hard usage since her capture from her ten-| were they by Jack’s strategy. 


*veral hours. This explained the cause of Go- | 


eral inducement,— | 


der mistress. But for her milk-white feetand! “ye oughter seen the hop-toads scatter. Rosy 


kee’ s seeming cruelty to his horse. The poor | “Ef ye don’t come back well satisfied with snowy star set in the coal-black forehead, Wini- [Lee kicked one so fur ’twill take him a week ter 


‘imal had been bitten by a rattlesnake, and in | 
spite of his master’s attempts to find a cure, had | 
suffered death in consequence. 

A short time afterward, Winifred’s pony was 
‘med out for a day’s freedom on the prairie, | 
With a drove of other horses belonging to the | 
Amold farm, When the drove returned at | 
ght, Rosalie was not in it. Winifred started | 
‘ut to search for her, but in the gathering dusk | 
Nes find no trace of the missing favorite. Ear- | 
Ythe next morning, another search was made, | 


ind indeed the whole country was searched, to | among which lived several semi-civilized Indian | immediate rescue. She was restrained, how-, 


™ avail. Days passed. Nothing was seen or | 
rd of the animal. 


yer trip, I’ll leave the twenty dollars in yer | 
pocket, and work out ten more drivin’ yerdaddy’s | 
cattle.’’ | 

This seemed a fair proposition, and Winifred | 
decided to accept it, actuated by a faint hope of | 
hearing something of her lost favorite. Imme- | 
diately after an early dinner, of which Jack par- | 
took with an enormous appetite, with the consent | 
of her mother, Winifred started with Jack upon | 
their indefinite errand. He led the way towards a | 
wild, woody region back of the Chippewa Hills, | 


families, 
“$’pose you'll be s’prised ter hear that we're | 


property. 


fred could scarcely have claimed her as her! git back ter the same place agin. They won't 

| dance so lively the rest of the arternoon, I'll be 
The horse was fairly staggering beneath the, bound,” chuckled Jack, when they were safely 

bundles of wheat and corn and hay which were | advanced upon the road towards home. 

strung upon her as adoption presents. Suspend-| Jack was made extremely happy by receiving 

ed from her neck was a small bucket of bran | his twenty dollars reward, and Winifred event 

and water, into which the hungry little animal | more happy by recovering her lost favorite. 

was constantly trying to thrust her nose, pawing 

the ground meanwhile with restless fury. 
Winifred, in her distress and indignation, al- 

most started from her concealment to Rosalie’s | 


—_—_————__~or—————— 


COLERIDGE AS A TALKER. 
Coleridge, poet, metaphysician, critic, was & 
wonderful talker, but he never gave others a 
ever, by a peremptory movement from Jack, | chance to say a word. In early life he had been 
who beckoned her away. Remembering her ,a preacher, and he once asked Lamb, “Did you 


. inifred grieved intensely for her lost pony. goin’ ter ’tend adoption dance. S’pose you’ve | promise to obey his directions, she followed him | ever hear me preach?” “I never heard you do 
r. 


Arnold, ow 


fered a reward of twenty dollars for the re- 


of the animal to him safe and sound. | 


they were near the place. 


ing to his daughter’s pleading, | hearn tell of some sich thing,’’ Jack said, when | back to the place where they had left the horses. | anything else,” replied the witty Lamb. 


“So Go-kee 1s adopting my Rosalie! The) An English lawyer makes this record in his 


“Why, yes, I know the meaning of an adop-' idea is comical, in spite of the rascality of the ' diary: “Coleridge kept me on the stretch of ats 
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tention and admiration from lalf-past three till 
twelve o'clock, On politics, metaphysics and 
poetry, more especially on the Regency, Kant 
and Shakspeare, he was astonishingly eloquent.” 

Madame de Stael, when in London, being 
asked what she thought of Coleridge, replied, | 
“He is very great in monologue, but he has no | 
idea of dialogue.’’ As the madame was herself | 
an eloquent soliloquist, her opinion had in it an 
element of personal vexation. Coleridge would 
not listen to even the great Frenchwoman, 

+? 


For the Companion. 


FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

ENTERING UPON A NEW Lire.—CuApTEr III. 

The parting with my brother was terrible, 
though I managed to keep my self-possession 
marvellously. 

I looked back at old Fairy Top Manse as long 
as it was in sight. Sooty, convulsively clutch- 
ing all my baskets and wrappers, cried and 
laughed together, and it was the comical sight 
of her black face, convulsed by expressions so 


opposite, that broke down my composure at last. | 


I burst into a hearty fit of laughter, and then I 
cried like a child, and felt better for the tears. 
Then followed the ride in the cars, the slow 
motion, and frequent stopping at queer little sta- 
tions, some of them, as did the fields and the 
valleys, bearing the marks of the war. I was 
more cheerful after leaving the Southern boun- 


daries. Brighter cars and carriages succeeded, 


* . . { 
and swifter motion, as we went still northward. 


Sooty watched over me as if I had been utterly 
incapable of caring for myself. It was almost 
laughable to see her motherly solicitude. I be- 
gan to realize that with her I should not be quite 
a stranger in a strange land. It was she who 
thwarted the intentions of a flashily-dressed and 
impertinent traveller from distinguishing me 
with his notice. He doubtless thought it very 
odd that I should allow this black girl to sit by 
my side, and even accord her respect. 
me on the shoulder, he said,— 


Touching 


“IT shall have great pleasure in exchanging 
seats with this black person if she is at all in 
your way.” 

Then Sooty’s indignation waxed grand. 

“I's not a black pusson, sir,” she exclaimed, 
“nor any pusson atall. I’s Miss Regie’s colored 
maid, an’ I reckons she’d ruther have me dan 
you, wid all your fuss and fedders,”’ 

“Ohum! [beg pardon,” said the man; and 
from that moment I suffered no more annoyance; 
yet it puzzled me to see people, in what had been 
considered the free part of the country, show a 
decided aversion to me because I allowed Sooty 
to sit in the samme seat, and treated her with a 
degree of consideration, 

It was late in the afternoon, verging, indeed, 
on twilight, when we reached the station at 
Philadelphia. 

“Look, Miss Regie! Dar’s he!’ cried Sooty, 
triumphantly. ‘‘Kind o’ guessed he’d be here.” 

At that moment, Mr. Douglas Braddock saw 
us, and came forward, 

“Had you a pleasant journey?” he asked, 

I answered as formally as I knew how. 

“Tam going to my cousins,” he said, in his 
quiet, gentlemanly way, “and as your brother 
wrote me, I shall do myself the pleasure and 
honor of introducing you to Braddock Seminary. 

I thanked him coolly, and the old jealousy ris- 
ing, said no more from the time I entered the 
earriage till we arrived—after driving through 
the straight, well-lighted streets,—at a stately 
residence, whose pillared porch, of noble pro- 
portions, reminded me of Fairy Top Manse. 

A black porter, whom Mr. Braddock called 
Telemachus, opened the door, gorgeous in a 
white necktie, spotless gloves, and coat and vest 
that fitted faultlessly. 

“Ig it possible,” I thought, “that in these 
Northern cities they keep such fine servants as 
this?’ We were ushered into a lofty room, fur- 
nished plainly, but with great elegance. I be- 
gan to feel the atmosphere of true refinement, 
and rather to tremble at the expected presence 
of the principal. 

At last she came, a most beautiful woman of 
about forty, and, with a smile that ought to have 
banished all formality, welcomed me to my new 
home. 


, 


“You are so like my dear consin—he was the 
only cousin T had,’’ she said, referring to my 
father; “indeed, when we were children, we 
were more like brother and sister. I hope you 
will be pleased with us.’? Then, turning to 
Douglas, she asked him some question, for Iwas 
struggling with emotions caused by the mention 
of my father, and could not speak. 

Presently a beautiful young girl made her ap- 
pearance at the door, looking in shyly. 
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with a glance of the most intense affection. 
“This is Miss Regina Winfleet; and this, Regina, 
is my Minnie, my youngest daughter,”’ she add- 


ed, smiling; and who could not excuse her look 


of pride? “She will show you to your room.” 


“T followed the graceful form of Minnie into a | 


small, handsome apartment on the first landing. 
“This is your bed,’’ she said (for there were 
two), pointing to a low French bedstead, hung 


| with pink chintz under lace. ‘Is there anything 


I can do for you?” 

Ishook my head, telling her that my maid 
would help me. She stole up tome shyly, her 
soft, bright eyes looking into mine. 

“I hope you will like us,’’ she said, warmly 
and sweetly, and then stole away as shyly as 
she had approached. And I had the meanness 
to wonder if that was done for effect. 

Douglas took supper with us. 





eration,—‘‘for his money,’ I said, hatefully, to 
myself. I tried to leave the room without speak- 
ing particularly to him, but he came forward. 

‘I leave for Fairy Top to-morrow. Is there 
any commission for me?” he asked. I turned 
partly towards him. 

‘Please give my love to Dart. Tell him I got 
through my journey very well,” I said. 


kindly ask him to look after my doves? 
sure,”’ I added, in a half-smothered voice, “they 
will miss me if no one else does.” 


you to delegate that office to me?’ he asked, 
timidly. ‘I am going to stay for some time, and 
I am very fond of such pretty creatures.” 

“No, no!’? I answered quickly, and with 
unnecessary vehemence. ‘They are used only 
to Dart and myself. I don’t want them” 
there I stopped short, trembling, for I was about 
to add, ‘‘to learn to love a stranger and an in- 
terloper.”’ 

“T understand you,” he answered, with quiet 
self-possession, which made me angry with my- 
self; for Lhad decided that, whatever happened, 
I was never to lose my dignity; “I will give your 
message to Mr. Winfleet.”” 

He bowed, and I left the room, feeling very 
much at odds with myself, missing the familiar 
things of home, still nursing a sense of injury, 
and longing to see the familiar faces of Sickles 
and old Moxie. 

If Sooty had not been with me, with her com- 
ical tongue and loving ways, I don’t know what 
I should have done. She amused me with de- 
scriptions of the house, declared that the kitchen 

yas as handsome as a parlor, and made me un- 
easy as well as indignant by comparisons with 
dear old Fairy Top more truthful than polite. 
(To be continued.) 


+08) 
For the Companion. 
MISS CLAPPER’S BEAU. 


The letters had all been given out at the Cherry 
Ilill post-office, and the crowd would have scattered 
but for the peculiar actions of “Col. Joe,” the post- 
master, 

“Colonel” did not signify Joseph Dole’s connec- 
tion with the United States Army. It merely meant 


fore a company of militia, shining in a cocked hat, 


and a coat trimmed with gold lace and gilt buttons. 


All the rest of the year he attended his little store, 
gave out his few letters, and helped “Aunt Nancy” 
with the housework. 

Although the colonel handled letters every day, 
he never received any himself. How could he? 
He had neither father, mother, sister, ‘brother, or 
child; and he was not the man to spend letter-paper 
; and ink on strangers. But Col. Joe, somehow, got 
| all the news without the trouble of writing and an- 
swering letters. It was the fashion at Cherry Hill 
for all letters, not specially private, to be read at the 
office, and the news passed round for the benefit of 
neighbors and friends. 

But this time Col. Joe had a letter himself. It 
had a foreign stamp on it. The boys saw that, and 
began guessing. The colonel looked at the direction 
through his big-bowed spectacles, and then over the 
top of them. He screwed up his eyes, and then 
| opened them very wide, and raised up his brows till 
he looked like an owl, 
| put his hand over his eyes, as if to call up some dead 

memory; and then he sank down, as if exhausted, 
into his chair, the arms of which had been almost 
whittled off by active customers, and exclaimed, 
“Well, if Taint beat now!” 
All this time a dozen curious boys and girls had 
| stood waiting for the news. But the colonel’s hour 
had come to pay back the reserve of some village 
| girls, who always put their letters in their pockets, 
| and walked off as independently as if it was nobody’s 
business but their own what was in them. 
| Finally the colonel, having tantalized himself and 
| the spectators long enough, read the letter, making 








| up grimaces expressive of amazement, and exclaim- | 


ing, “Well, well, if that don’t beat all!’ and the 
like, as he went on. 
| When he closed the letter, he put it away carefully 


I could see that ; 
he was treated with more than ordinary consid- | 


“And | 
Oh,’’—as a thought occurred to me,—‘‘will you | 
I am | 


“Will you consider it an impropriety if 1 ask | 


—and | 


l that he rode his team horse once or twice a year be- | 


He scratched his head; he | 


' for a little boy who stood for some time on one bare 
foot, waiting for it. 

All hope being gone of learning wlrat were the con- 
tents of the letter, the young folks began to retire, 
when the colonel ran hastily to the door, and shouted 
to the most distant boy,— 

“Liphlet!”’ 

“Hallo!” replied the boy. 

| “You just step into Betsy Clappers as you go by, 
| and tell her I want to see her yery partic’lar and 
|alone. Tell her tocome down to my house after I 
| shut the store, and that me and Miss Dole will see 
| her safe home!” Col. Joe screamed. 

| Yes, but what shall I say you want her for?” 

| “I'll tell her when she gets here,’’ was the non- 

committal answer. 

People had often heard the colonel say he wished 

setsy Clapper was in Guinea, or anywhere else than 
| on Cherry Hill; for she, being a milliner, sold rib- 
bons, and combs, and ruches, and other articles, 
which interfered with the colonel’s general trade. 

Everybody knew they were not good friends; and 
now the colonel and his wife were inviting her to 
| visit them when other people were asleep, and 
| promising to ‘‘see her safe home.” What could it 

all mean? was the question asked at every dinner- 

table in town when the tardy boys came in with the 

mails, and the news of the colonel’s strange letter, 
| and his stranger invitation to Miss Clapper. 

Miss Clapper was by no means an attractive lady. 
She was tall, gaunt and fifty, and had the misfor- 
tune to have a touch of some trouble which sent the 
| blood to her nose rather than to the cheeks. She 

was, however, a good woman and a kind neighbor, 

and most people forgave her homeliness, especially 
| as she did not increase it by loading herself with the 
finery she supplied for other folks. 

Miss Clapper was well aware of the colonel’s hos- 
tility, and shrank a little from accepting his kind 
invitation. Maybe she was afraid he was going to 
spring some trap on her in a commercial way; but 
she resolved to go, and to keep a sharp watch of his 
words, 

The letter, which was involved in so much mys- 
tery, was written “in the strictest confidence ;” and 
the first thing the colonel did was to show it to Miss 
Capper. 

It was from a man in South America, named Rob- 
ert Gray, who had gone there to introduce ice. He 
was doing a fine business, but being vety lonely, 
had resolved to marry on his return to the United 
States in the fall, “if a Miss Clapper, whom he used 
to meet at the Cherry Hill parsonage, was still sin- 
gle. And to ascertain this, he had ventured to in- 
quire of the postmaster—“in confidence,’ mind. 
| Of course this was a great surprise to a lady of 
| fifty years, who had long ago given up all thoughts 
| of marrying. Her first thought wasto keep the thing 
| 
| 





secret, lest it might make sport for the young folks. 
Then she tried to recall to her mind any Mr. Gray 
she had ever met at the parsonage. 

“Gray? Gray? Let mesee. Yes, there wasa Dea. 
Gray there once, in Convention time, and if Iremem- 
| ber right, he did have a weed on his hat. He wasa 
| great anti-tobacco man, and has sons in business in 
some out-of-the-way kind of place. What on the 
| earth could have tempted a man of his years to start 

up to make money in foreign parts? What can 

anybody want to live so far off for, any way?” she 
thought. 
| Miss Clapper rose suddenly in the colonel’s esteem, 
| and, with a desire to rid himself of competition, he 
favored the plan, and urged her to settle the ques- 
| tion at once. She, however, charged him to remem- 
| ber that it was a secret, to be kept till the gentle- 
| man came to sue for himself, which was to be in 
about three months. Butit was not three days be- 
fore every urchin in town knew, in his own homely 
language, that “Betsy Clapper had gota beau.” 

Betsy was not asilly woman. She did not lay off 
her plain garments and put on girlish ones. But 
she did feel that a little respect was due to Dea. 
| Gray; and so, without any stir, she bought a new 
black silk, a chip bonnet, and some good laces. 
Who could blame her for that? 

Neither did she put up her shutters and take down 
| her sien. She said to herself,—she had no other 
‘ confidant,— 


| 


“*There’s many a slip 
Between cup and lip,’ 


| and this may be the last of it. I'll stick to my home 
| and my present employments till Providence pro- 
| vides me other work.” 


| But this was not the last of it. As soon asthe 

| colonel’s letter reached L., Mr. Robert Gray wrote 
to Miss Elizabeth Clapper,—that was the way she 
wrote her name,—saying a good many fine things, 
that you can all guess at, and asking her to address 

| her reply to him in New York, where he should 
soon be. 

She wrote that she should be very glad to see Mr. 
Gray and talk with him; and some more very 
proper things, that the silliest girl could not have 

| laughed at. 

| Not long after this, the expressman brought Miss 

| Clapper a fine cage with four South American birds 

| of gorgeous plumage, and the mail brought hera 
letter, in which the writer said he did not bring the 
birds to keep her in New England, but to show her 
| what birds she would see on the branches near her 
| home,—if she would only accept his home. 

| Probably the Cherry Hill people were all clair- 

| voyants, and read the letter through the envelope, 

| for, although Miss Clapper never told it, they knew 

| all that Mr. Gray had written as well as she did. 

; The gum on envelopes is often treacherous, and the 

| colonel had been a postmaster so long that he was 


“Come here, darling,”’ said Mrs. Braddock, in his breast pocket, and began to weigh out sugar ; very skilful in guessing at the contents of letters. 


The day before Mr. Robert Gray was expected, 


| Miss Betsy was behind the counter, doing the duty 


of the hour, when the railroad carriage drove up to 
the house door, and a hale, sunbrowned man, with 
a good-sized carpet-bag, sprang out and rang the 
bell. Old Polly, who had “lived with Miss Clapper’s 
mother always,” and who was now Miss Clapper’s 
sole companion, opened the door and ushered “the 
drummer’’—as she thought him—in, wondering he 
didn’t go directly to the shop. 

Miss Clapper was summoned, and appeared with 
the words, “Too late to lay in any more stock this 
season,” on her lips. But she saw before taking a 
seat that she had mistaken her man. 

‘The gentleman, for such he was, seemed not a lit- 
tle constrained and ill at ease. Finally he said,— 

“TI believe I have met you before?” 

“Perhaps so, but I can’t recall your countenance,” 
said Miss Betsy, looking up sharply at him. 

“Oh, you were not expecting me, then?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, twelve years makes some change ina young 
fellow. I met you once, if not oftener, when I was 
passing a vacation with the Spencer boys,—Robert 
Gray.” 

Poor Miss Clapper felt the blood leave her heart, 
She was no silly girl, with a picture of fairy-land 
life before her; but she was a lonely woman, who 
had half-decided to accept of a companion and pro- 
tector for the down-hill journey of life. Now she 
thought the deacon has met with some mishap, and 
this kind fellow has come to tell me of it. 

“Your father,”—she began. 

“Oh, he’s been dead several years, and my mother 
too,’’ was the reply. 

Miss Clapper was more puzzled than ever, and a 
dead silence ensued, during which both parties 
seemed intent on the mathematical figure of the in- 
grain carpet. 

In a moment, however, the ridiculousness of his 
position struck the guest, and he burst out into a 
merry laugh, and said, “It’s ne use you and I play- 
ing we are strangers, and never heard of each other, 
Of course you looked for me soon, if not to-day. Is 
Miss Elizabeth in?” 

“What? Who?’ 

“Your niece that I have been corresponding with, 
and who has half promised to go back to South 
America with me. 1 never have forgotten that girl 
since we romped together that summer at the par- 
sonage.”’ 

“Are you crazy, oram 1?” asked Miss Clapper, 
smiling. 

“You, if either,” replied the young man. “I never 
was more sensible in my life than I am now.” 

“Give me five minutes to gather my wits!” ex- 
claimed Miss Clapper, doubting how she was to get 
gracefully out of this tangled web, without making 
herself ridiculous before him and the whole com- 
munity. 

“Yes, call Elizabeth in, and you may take a week 
to gather them,” was the merry reply. 

“But she is not here. I have not seen her for 
months, She is teaching in W.,” replied Miss Clap- 
per. 

“Then how did she answer my letters from here, 
and agree to talk this matter over with me?” asked 
Gray. 

“She didn’t,” said Miss Betsy, who had resolved 
to get out of the net by telling the whole tale; and 
thankful enough she was that she had only agreed 
to “talk it over with him.” 

So she told the whole story, from the receipt of 
the colonel’s letter to that hour; and as she had 
kept her sensible heart untouched till she should 
see the gentleman, she could afford to laugh at the 
matter. And they both laughed heartily; and Miss 
Clapper was kind enough to say that she did not be- 
lieve that Elizabeth had forgotten him, and that, as 
it was vacation, she would send for her to come, and 
inguire about it. 

The only real vexation in the matter was that the 
whole community knew of the affair through the 
colonel’s treachery, But Robert Gray was as smart 
as the colonel, to say the least of it. 

“Have you talked of it yourself to any friend?” 
he asked. 

‘Not to a mortal, as the change was so uncertain; 
but I heard the school-children speak of ‘the birds 
Miss Clapper’s beau sent her,’ so I suppose it is 
town’s talk, and that the colonel has told the whole 
story.” 

‘Well, leave the old man and the affair with me, 
and I'll make him feel cheap enough before itis 
over,” said Gray, laughing. 

So the warm-hearted, cheery fellow—for he was 
a young fellow at heart, though thirty—was installed 
in Miss Clapper’s best room, and told to make him- 
self at home while she wrote for Lizzie to come oveT 
from W., knowing she would not care to have Mr. 
Gray make the matter public by going there for her. 

While Miss Betsy was writing, Mr. Robert stepped 
over to the post-office, where he found the colonel 
alone, to thank him for replying to his letter. The 
colonel looked at his young face, and stared at him. 

“This is rather a delicate matter,” said the young 
man, “to talk about before it is settled; but my 
name is Gray, and I thank you for answering MY 
letter, and as soon as Miss Lizzie reaches here, it 
will be but polite that I should tell you her decis- 
ion.”’ 

“Miss who?” 

“Miss Lizzie Clapper, of whom I wrote to you.” 

“Oh, you don’t say that you are the Mr. Gray, aud 
that it was young Lizzie that you wanted to kuow 
about!’ cried the colonel, in amazement. 

“Certainly.” 





“Well, now, that Miss Betsy Clapper is a cute 
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one! She talked half an hour with me and Miss} “The next night after, or the next but one, the | 
Dole, aud never leton, We thought all the time it , bear came into the yard of a man named McClusky, 
was some old widower wanting her. Then she’s | living about two miles below our place. MeClusky 
goin’ to keep right on in her business here, ha?” | was away from home, ‘driving river,’ as they call 
cried the colonel. getting the lumber rafts down the river to market. 
“Yes, unless she will go to South America with “There was a litter of little pigs with the old hog, 
us—with me, I mean—for I'm not sure of Miss Liz- in a pen a few steps from the house-door. The | 
zie going with me yet,”’ said Gray. McCluskys were Province people, who had moved | 
“Well, well, if Betsy Clapper isn’t a deep one, I'll | up here from Petitcodiac, New Brunswick. 
give up guessing!’ cried the postmaster. “In the evening, Mrs. McClusky and the children 
In six weeks there was a wedding in Miss Betsy’s | heard a pig squeal, and heard the old hog making a 
neat little parlor, and then the happy young Grays | terrible uproar. She was a resolute woman, and used | 
went off to South America. ; to the perils of pioneer life. She knew some wild 
It was soon seen that Miss Betsy, who chose to re- , animal was in or near the sty; and she was nota 
main with old Polly, in her old home, had more | woman to let the family’s prospects for pork be lost | 
capital than before. She had her place all put in| without a struggle. 
order, and her house and fences painted, and she “They used a fireplace in their house, and hada 
added considerably to her stock in trade. | heavy pair of iron tongs, made by a blacksmith, for 
The colonel said he wasn’t going to run arace with | handling the large brands. Seizing these big tongs, 
awoman, and should give up selling ribbons, and | she ran out. 
ruches, and combs, for somebody was helping her. | ‘There was the bear, leaning over into the pig- 
The joke came down solely on the colonel’s head, | pen, and reaching for the pigs with his paw. He 
for more than one person said, “It is very evident | had already caught one and eaten it. ; 
now, how all the news gets out. It’s about time we| ‘Mrs. McClusky ran up to the creature, and—to 
had a new postmaster, who isn’t so handy with let- | use her own word—lowndered him over the head 
ters as the colonel. with the tongs. The bear turned upon her, and as 
If ever any one spoke of ‘Miss Clapper’s beau,” | She struck at him again, knocked the tongs out of 
the colonel’s face grew scarlet, and he would say, | her bands with his paw. They flew to a most aston- 
“It isa wonder to me that there’s no opening for a | ishing distance. Some one found them the next 
milliner out in South America!” | morning fully fifty feet from the pig-sty. 
alae | “Thus deprived of her weapon, the woman ran 
| back into the house, and began to heat the fire- 
shovelin the fire. But the pigs were not molested 
THE BEAR WITH A CROPPED EAR. farther; the bear seems to have gone away immedi- 
A Mr. Weatherbee, of Aroostook County, Maine, | tely. . 
gives an amusing account of certain queer pranks; “The following Monday morning the creature was 
played by a bear in that section, a few years ago,an | See near the house of another Province family, 
explanation of which has lately come to light. | named Lurvy, about a mile from McClusky’s. These 
“The first we saw of him,” says Mr. Weatherbee, | people generally do their washing out of doors, at 
“was one spring, near the last of March. | the river, brook, or spring, near which their cottages 
“A young fellow of fifteen, named Amos Currier, | #"¢ Usually built. 
and myself were in the woods riving and shaving | _ “Ltrvy’s house was close to a large brook. Mrs, 
pine shingles. There were no shingle machines in Lurvy was on this Monday morning washing clothes 
our region then. We had torive and shave by hand. | * few steps from the bank, in a tub set on a wooden 
“We would fell a large old-growth pine, such as stool. She was bending over the washboard, hard 
jumbermen call a pumpkin pine, and saw it up into | ®t work. Her little girl, a child three years old, sat 
tolts, each sixteen inches long, with a cross-cut saw. | ©" the heap of dirty clothes close by. 
These bolts were then quartered, rived into thin| “All at once the child cried out, ‘O mauma, see 
strips, with a ‘frow,’ and shaved down with a draw- | What a gweat bwack dgog!? 
shave, in a shave-horse. “Mrs. Lurkey turned, and there stood that great 
“Amos and I had taken a job of making twenty | P€’" poking out its big muzzle and snuffing the 
thousand shingles. After we had sawn the bolts, he | “#ild, not ten feet off. 
| 





For the Companion. 





agreed to rive them if I would do the shaving. “He had come out of an alder thicket, a few rods 

“The bolts rived freely, and Amos had the advan- | *WY- Snatching up a pail of hot water that set on 
tage of me in his part of the work. He finished the ground near the tub, the woman threw its scald- 
riving during the forenoon of the thirteenth day, | ing contents all over the bear, and then, taking the 
coming out nearly a thousand ahead of me. I had | — in her arms, — to the house. 
to stay through the afternoon alone, to finish up | —. creature did not offer vl “—~s = ge 
shaving. seemed in no way savage nor wild. He sniffed at 

“We had a little shelter of ‘splits’ built over the the steaming tub, licked at the soft-soap dish once 
place where we worked, which was well-littered and or twice, then walking over the dirty clothes, scrubbed 
heaped about with chips and shavings. I was hur- a bay them, on neh aes Suen eae Seem. 
tying to end the work, making the shave-horse rattle The woman noticed that the bear had a part of 
smartly; for it was beginning to snow and would be ge nn th ttl 6 . a e 
dark early. e turned the cattle out to pasture that spring 

“Presently I felt something touching my waist- the tenth day of May. And, I think, it was the sec- 
band behind. I looked round, and there was one of = ~ “era day oe peated ow 
the biggest black bears I ever saw, sniffing my back, | ©™MY Potatoes in a he seiinieaslbasidbasiccapeacis age sin 

“I had been nee busy that the sistant “te pean up four o’clock in the afternoon, we heard a frightful 
behind me withont my hearing him. I never was ype ge rte — pasture, which was on 
more startled in my life. I went off that shave- |  DUiside above the Held, 
horse at a jump, and ran out through the woods was aie Gr Gece, = the sn pp gc 
towards the house. a ra , after a large black bear, 

“I found, before going far, that the bear was not with their horns down, ready to gore him. There 
following me, but nevertheless I kept on to the | Were eighteen or nineteen of them after him, and 
house,and called out for Amos. We then loaded | @!! eon — — some of the strangest 
up two guns and went back. Seer eter carers 

“The bear had gone; but he had upset my dinner- Ye on ghee at Rateaee oe ong mn 
mall, eaten what was left of my noon lunch, and vinnie pes out ~ se pi has kept — 
icked out a basin of beef tallow which we kept to | * ce ee Senne eee oe cee et See 
grease the crows-ont caw, P sheep, which had been brought up with the calves, 

“Thad noticed a mark on the bear; a part of one and ran with the cattle. But the sheep dodged 
of his ears was cropped off. We supposed it might —— the a and the bear did not dare to let 
have been bitten or frozen off. eee Senne aoe 

“That same night, between nine and ten o’clock, . ene ¥ ‘ae ge tired 4 gry —e 
the bear frightened two boys. These boys, named | MOUNMEE & ledge oF large rocks, eight or ten fee 
William and Albert Flint, were boiling maple sap eee ca ve iggy a the a nde it 
to make syrup, in the woods, about a mile from sR i oad “ ee ue ROTO) OS OF FENGN HU ERS 
Wiete T iad eeen-the Bear. and surveyed his enemies. 

“They had four large kettles, set in a stone ‘arch,’ | “The cattle gathered at the foot of the rocks, and 
and were keeping a blazing fire under them. Wil-| — oe —_ ee Cieate Ge, Seine 
tam was splitting wood a few rods from the fire. | = vin 5a oe 1 ' sia 
Albert was lying partly down on an old ‘puff,’ under | ; ane Woke Saree: one Ob Meee Oeee: ta tee 
alittle shed they had built, ten or twelve yards from herd. These would, no doubt, have used the bear 
the kettles, on tie ates cite pretty roughly could they have had an opportunity; 

“Albert was half asleep. Opening his eyes, he ns the rg seemed to have no difficulty in 
sw the bear near him, looking into the shed, | *°¢P!NS Out of their way. 

Drowsy as he was, it ok ae qaemeut RN “We watched their movements awhile, then went 
i whether he was awake or dreaming, for the | i ne — > ge — —_ aaa 9 eel 
car stood quite still. Then, with a whoop of sur- | ee eee een oe eee. ees Bo See See Se 
Prise, he ened ont of the shed and ran. P us coming, but sat quite at his ease, watching our 
“William looked up, and saw the bear rise on his | approach, till we were within a hundred yards or 
| . aj *, a = aye 
haunches, and beat the air with his paws. He threw | en 1 — om Ges toa Saner Seer tay 
— at the creature, and took to his heels, after | pe sade et ayesha ng + hat aie etsee 
Albert. ays at, a 1€ 3 

“A bear had never been known to come up toa | Re noon, to help Amos plant potatoes; the same 
= - the boys; and they both saw that this one | — pectiantetnsotgg ag se We 

48 of extraordinary size. | dates il : sic nceexeh ada 

“They ran home as fast as they could, and awoke | 8°" to plant was some two hundred rods from the 
their father, He was a professional moose-hunter, | house. There was a cart-road leading out to it 
Loaling his gun, he went back with them. | through the newly-cleared land. 





« | - 
But the bear had disappeared. Acock partridge | ‘We loaded the seed potatoes, ten or eleven bush- | 


the boys had snared that afternoon and hung up in! els of them, into a heavy farm wagon, and set off 
their shed, had been devoured, as well asa loaf of | with a span of work horses along the cart-road. | 
four bread they had brought up to eat with their | Just before getting to the potato piece, we had to | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“There were large stumps on both sides. Before 
Amos could get control of them, they ran the wagon 
uponastump. We were both sitting on the front 
board, and were sent off head foremost. The horses 


_ cleared themselves from the pole and whippletrees, 


and ran, leaving the wagon, with the body thrown 
off the wheels, and most of the potatoes lying in the 
mud. It was all the work of a moment. 

“We picked ourselves up and ran after the horses. 
They had gone into the farther corner of the field, 
where we caught them and brought them back, with 


considerable trouble, for they were in a snorting 


fright. 
“On turning down into the ‘run,’ we at once saw 


the cause of the stampede. There was a bear, eat- 


ing the raw potatoes out of the mud, champing like 
ahog! He had probably been in the alders close to 
the road; and though we had not seen him, the 
horses had either seen or smelled him. 

“T held the team, while Amos ran to the house to 
get his gun. Iwas sure it was the same bear, for 
from where I stood I could see that one ear was 
cropped. Amos fired at the creature, but most 
| likely missed it, for it turned and ran off up the run, 

through the alders. 

“But about a fortnight after, the bear was killed 
| by a gun-shot by a settler named Lufkin, who dis- 
| covered the creature just at dusk in some bushes 
| behind his barn. We heard that Lufkin had killed 
a bear, and went down to see it. 

“He had saved the ears on the skin, in order to 
get the State bounty on bears. There was a crop off 
the left ear,as we had expected; but a still more 
curious circumstance was two smooth, round holes 
punched through the right ear. 

“These marks, together with the singularly famil- 
iar behavior of the creature, led us to conjecture 
that the animal had been caught and tamed by some 
}one. But whose bear he was, we did not learn till 
two or three years ago. 

“T was telling the story to a lumberman, named 
Dorman, on Aroostook River, when he laughed and 
said,— 

“ «Well, well, our play-bear got shot at last, then!’ 

“He then told me that four or five years before 
the bear came into our neighborhood, he and two 
other men were tending a saw-mill situated ona 
large brook, about twenty miles from our place. 

“Quite early in the spring, they caught a bear cub 
near the mill, and kept it to play with through the 
spring andsummer. They had intended to kill it 
on leaving the mill in the fall, but became so much 
attached to it, that instead of despatching it, they 
turned it loose, having first put the above-mentioned 
marks in its ears. 


| 


otic eennieniarinene 
TRANSITION. 


Beyond the parting and the meeting 
shall be soon. 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond the pulse’s fever-beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home; 
Sweet hope, 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 
Beyond the frost-chain and the fever 
I shall be soon. 
3evond the rock-waste and the river, 
Beyond the ever and the never, 
shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home; 
Sweet hope, 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


H. Bonar. 
niece iaianaaciaoe 


A STURGEON IN HARNESS. 
Mr. R. L. Pell, residing near West Park, on the 


much motive power may be got outasturgeon. The 
Albany Times thus tells the story: 

Having caught a fine fish of the kind, nine feet 
long, it occurred to him that it was sufficiently pow- 
erful to draw a boat with at leastone man, The fish 
was therefore secured until a leather and rope har- 
ness could be attached to his body in a way which 
prevented its slipping back of the fins, The fish was 
placed in an artificial lake, about a quarter of a mile 
long, on the grounds of Mr. Pell. 

In order to obtain the services of the sturgeon 
when needed, a pair of rope reins, eighteen feet 
long, were attached to the harness, and these were 
fastened to a large cork float, which swam upon the 
water. 

A boat five and a half feet long and two and a half 
wide was then constructed. It could contain but 
one man, and in that Mr. Pell took his seat, and at- 
tached the chain at the bow to the floating cork. 

The sturgeon soon began to move, and the mo- 
ment he realized that a further impediment existed 


boat swayed to and fro, and the spray, dashing furi- 
ously from the prow, flew in every direction. 


tion that the water had not time to overflow it. The 
lake being but seventeen feet deep, and the reins 
eighteen feet long, there was no possibility of being 
pulled under the water by the diving of the fish, and 
the career of the boat was uninterrupted. 

The sturgeon kept near the sides of the lake, and 
swam four times around without slacking his pace. 











| Ife then rose to the surface, rolled on his back, and 
| exposed his white stomach to the sunshine, as if to 


| say, “IT have swum long enough, and am not going 

| any further.” 

Mr. Pell, satisfied with his experience, then de- 

| tached the boat from the float and landed. The fish 
soon again disappeared. At each subsequent sail, 


whether by Mr, Pell or any one else, the fish would 


Hudson, has been experimenting to ascertain how | 


to his movements he shot frantically ahead. Tie | 


Frequently the gunwale was an inch or two below 
the water’s edge, but such was the rapidity of mo- | 
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A neighbor of Mr. Pell caught a large sturgeon 
and imitated his experiment in the river, Matters 
worked well for a few moments, but it suddenly oc- 
curred to the sturgeon to dive. This, the river being 
deep, he could easily do. 

To the dismay of his owner, under went the cork 
float, and a violent jerk at the prow of the boat was 
a warning to jump into the stream. The boat went 
down, and was lost to sight for several minutes, 
That was the beginning and end of harnessing stur- 
geon as a river pastime. 


—_——_+oe—_-— - 


UNDER THE SEA. 
The Experience of a Diver. 


“T would like you to go with me and see an ex- 
traordinary person.” 
These were the words that greeted me on entering 
the parlor of my hotel one August day, We had 
| gone to an out-of-the-way retreat, a little hamlet on 
the sea-shore. Our hotel was a mere apology for the 
| public buildings one finds now-a-days in more fash- 
ionable localities, but then, we didn’t want to be 
| fashionable; we wanted to go where it was not pos- 
| sible to be fashionable. Go and see an extraordi- 
nary person! On the instant, of course, my imagi- 
| nation ran riot among great names. Could it be that 
| or this General, Admiral,—could even a nobleman 
| have found his way to these seldom-sung shores and 
| glistening sands?” 
| You will tell me, at least, who it is?” I asked, 
as we went along, coaxing all the shadows we could 
find to cover us, 

“Couldn't, for I don’t know his name myself,— 
or, rather, I have forgotten it. A Boston friend 
told me he was here, but I’ve lost the letter. How- 
ever, that don’t make any difference; he’s quite a 
public character.” 

And so you see I was left in the dark until we 
came to a quaint little cottage, that I should have 
known for a Down-Easter’s property if I had been 
carried to it blindfolded after a month’s travel in 
the South, small and square, and red in its tints, 
and comical in its porch, and substantial in its 
frame-work, just such a house as loves to defy wind 
and weather, and always does, 

We sent in our cards, and presently a sturdy-look- 
ing man, with hair quite white at the temples, and 
suflicient crow’s feet and wrinkles to make his laugh 
catching, came to the door, both hands extended, 

“[’m real glad to see you,’ was his salutation; 
“Dr. Jim has often told me about you; ana the fact 
| is, 'mso used to companionship, and it’s so quiet 
here, that your coming is a godsend. Walk right in.” 

We walked into a tiny parlor, whose one large 
window looked square upon the sea. It was very 
plain, very neat, very cool, and all the chairs were 
easy-chairs; there wasn't a straight back among 
them. 

“I thought I’d get to work before this,” said the 
stranger, “but something has detained the men; and 
perhaps it’s as well to idle a little. You see I’ve got 
| to go pretty deep this time. She’s out there, just 
beyond that ledge of rocks, sheer down, heaven 
knows how many fathoms.” 

His speech startled me. Who was “she,” and what 
was the work he contemplated ? 

“You find it less difficult now, I suppose?” asked 
my friend, 

“Oh, yes, the new apparatus has made it compara- 
tively easy. It’s a beautiful arrangement. Isome- 
times wonder how we got along in the old one.” 

My friend, here noticing my look of inquiry, said, 
“T didn’t tell my friend who is with me that you 
were a diver.” 

Ah, it was all clear now. If ever in my life I 
had cherished a wish that seemed impossible of ful- 
filment, it was to see one of that strange, almost se- 
cret fraternity. I actually jumped at the name, and 
the old, ruddy face set all its dimples and crows’ 
feet at work. 

“Yes, I’ve been at the business now forty odd 
years; began when I was a boy, and shall probably 
continue at it tillI die. Been allalong the coast, 
from Maine to Florida; been in government employ 
the last twenty years; helped remove ledges that 
were dangerous; restored sunken cargoes; found 
treasures and seen sights that would fill a hundred 
volumes, if I knew how to write ’em.”’ 

“And what are you at now?” Lasked. 

“A steamer that went down last month,—a Florida 
boat, L[think. She had some valuable merchandise, 
and some twenty souls on board,—all down there. 
It will be my duty to bring them up first, if they are 
still on board, then the lading, and finally, if not too 
much injured, fasten the mechanism for bringing 
up the boat herself. We have done wonders in that 
way.” 

“And do you like the business?” [ asked. 

“More than Lean tell, and always did likeit. I 





der water than any of my companions, There’s a 
| fascination in the thing that’s as strong now as it 
wasthen. You see we have achance to do service, 
| though often it’s sad enough, to be sure. But we 
| get used to that.” 
| Don’t you see horrible sights sometimes?” 
' Of course; though there are as pretty places down 
| there in the deeps of the ocean as one would wish 

tosee. A perfect flower-bed, in all colors,—richer 
| colors than you get outside, because the sun lendsa 

brilliancy that, united with the flash of the water, 
| all the time in motion, makes pictures tliat are as 
| foreign to the earth, outside, as you can imagine. 


Maplehhoney. They also thonght that the creature | cross a low, mucky ‘run,’ full of alder clumps. Go-/ rush regularly four times around the lake and no! Ah, yes, we see touches of paradise down thero 
had eaten a quantity of the maple molasses, which | ing through here, the horses snorted suddenly and more. He wonld then, as at first, regularly roll over | sometimes.” 


they had in an earthern pot under the shed, ' jumped aside, 


, on his back and rest, 


“But is there not danger?” 


remember when I was a boy I could stay longer un- 
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“Of course. In every calling connected with and glistening shells; and singular marine candidates 


such an unstable element as the water, there is 
more or less danger. But we thrive on the ex- 
citement. You will see the men’s eyes brighten 
if there is a supposition of peril. I remember 
when we were called to go down to the Atlantic, 
—-you haven't forgotten that poor, doomed ves- 
sel,—the situation was one of extreme peril. I 
never saw men more anxious to go, though we 
had then the old uniform.” 

“And you saw terrible sights?” 

“Indeed we did! I shall never forget it. The 
swaying about so far under sea, with many and 
many a dead face, moved by the waters to a 
ghastly likeness to life, is something I can’t de- 
scribe, nor do I think it could be pictured. That 
Atlantic was the worst job I ever had. Bless 
me! how many little children there were!’ And 
his face took on a sadness that was very pa- 
thetic. 





| growths sway and bend. 





i 
| 
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| 
‘The divers can even work very readily under 


water, | hear,”’ said my friend, 

“O, yes, almost as well as on shore. We 
sometimes have a good deal of that kind to do, 
so we have skilled mechanics in our corps. It 
used to make me rather faint to come upon bod- 
ies down there. 

“Sometimes I’ve seen them seated, quite natu- 
ral, book in hand. I remember one such case. 
The man had spectacles on, and, upon my word, 
I was so startled I spoke to him. 





‘Another case I remember was that of a young 
girl reclining in an arm-chair. What beautiful 
hair she had! It fell like cloth of gold, almost 
covering the seat and her bosom. She, too, 
looked very natural. She had probably been 
combing her hair when the shock occurred, It 
was 2 collision. 

“Another time I found the cook in the galley, 
bent over his stove, his hand still grasping the 
iron handle of a frying-pan. There are but few 
cases of that kind,—I mean where the position 
and appearance are so perfectly natural as al- 
most to deceive you for some time after the first 
But I dread to see little children. Oh, I 
do hate to take them up, dear little things!”’ 

“You have children, | suppose.” 

“No, I never married. 


shock. 


ing seemed too great, and one hardly knows the 
comforts of home, called here, and there, and 
everywhere, But lam very fond of little ones. 
My brother has a home, to which I’m very wel- 
come, I have to make that do instead of one of 
my own.” 

“Have you ever taken money from a ship?” 

“1 should think so,—ingots, chests full; money 
out of the pockets of poor dead men and women; 
money round the bodies, stitched in belts; rings 
of great value, diamond and pearl; chains, 
charms,—ah, I have handled more than I shall 


ever see again! 


~ 
as 
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“And how does the ocean look below?” 

“It presents different pictures at different 
depths. Sometimes it is dense, like a great 
green stone, brightened, here and there, by long 
swords of light, as the sun penetrates; at others, 


The risks of my call- | 


| ‘Then great and small fish glide by, some like 
vivid opals, and some of rich blue and crimson, 
| the colors living, and paling and flashing as the 
creature breathes or moves. It is curious to 
| have the large fish so near one, to see them re- 
connoitre, as it were, this other monster, so 
| Strange to them, follow it, dive at it, and then 
| apparently speculate upon it. Oh, it is a won- 
derful experience, and I sometimes wish I had 
the power to make a book about it.” 

“And do you always feel safe in your armor?” 

“Always, if I have reliable assistants over- 
head, and I look out for that. 
set, we divers. We have to be, when so much 
depends upon a signal,—the touch of a valve’ 
Besides that, in blasting, we are obliged to han- 
dle the most dangerous explosives. But acci- 
dents happen very rarely.”’ 

Letters coming in at this moment, we rose to 
take leave of the old man, who stated his will- 
ingness to give me some facts connected with 
his experience, which, when I get, I will trans- 
fer to the pages of the Companion. 

GARRY Moss. 
—— eee 


“BOLTING” NOMINATIONS. 


Most men interested in our national politics 
are attached to one or other of the great parties. 
Parties, however, are only voluntary associa- 
tions, and members have perfect liberty at any 
moment to leave one and join the other. 

If this were not so, there would be but little 
uncertainty as to the result of elections. The 


from the growth of a party by young men arriv- 
ing at the voting age, its losses by death, and 
the chances of some voters not appearing at the 
polls. The vitality of party spirit would neces- 
sarily languish, and the parties themselves lose 
{that which largely serves to keep them honest 
| and worthy of support; namely, the fear of driv- 
ing away good men by following bad leaders 
| and supporting bad measures. 

| As a matter of fact, however, parties are con- 
| stantly changing, both in their principles and in 
| their membership. 





Men who have been Repub- 
licans ever since the party was founded, become 
Democrats, and Democrats become Republicans. 

| To-day the Democratic party openly professes to 

| support doctrines which it once strenuously op- 
|posed. The Republican party principles have 

changed, too, in quite as marked a way, if not in 
| precisely the same way. 

When a member of one party finds that its 
|principles have changed, or that his own opin- 
lions have changed, so that he is no longer in 
| agreement with it, the act of leaving it and join- 
| ing the other party is called “bolting.” 

A man who bolts does not necessarily leave 

his party. He votes the opposite ticket for some 

|reason peculiar to the case in hand. Some- 
| times, it is true, a single act of this kind leads to 
an entire change of party relations, but this is 
comparatively rare. 

| It is well known that there is a tendency in all 
parties to fall into the hands of managers, or 
leaders. Those who make a trade of politics are 
men who usually attend caucuses, and however 
good their first intentions may have been, they 
usually end by seeking to advance the interests 
of themselves or their friends, rather than the 
good of the community. 

It is from this tendency that bad nominations 
result, and bad nominations are ordinarily the 
only proper excuse for ‘“‘bolting.’’ Let us sup- 
pose acase. A party has long had large major- 
ities in State and national elections. Among its 
members is one who is unfit because of his char- 
acter to hold office. He is, however, an old man- 
ager and a skilful politician, and has done active 
service in the “‘back lanes’ of the party. His 
friends think he should be rewarded. They hes- 
itate to nominate him for an office, but conclude 
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elected if he receives the nomination. Accord- 
ingly, they bend all their energies to carrying 
| the caucuses, and by determination and skill 
they succeed. 

Such cases as these cause good men to bolt. 
They declare, and the argument is a sound one, 

| that a bad man must be defeated at all hazards, 
| and all the more if he belongs to their own par- 
ty. If the nomination was a mistake, the error 
|can only be corrected, and the managers who 
caused it can only be rebuked, by the protest of 
{a bolt. If it was a deliberate act, which the 
| party as a whole will approve, the party itself 
| has become so bad that honest men cannot long- 
er remain in it. 
While under such circumstances it is the duty 
of good men to bolt, there is a very grave duty 
imposed upon voters to inquire whether the can- 
didate is really unworthy. If only a personal 
objection is the ground of withdrawing support, 
the man who bolts is more unfit to be a voter 
| than is the candidate to hold an office. Some 
men delude themselves into thinking that they 

are discharging a solemn duty to their country 
| in voting against a particular candidate, when in 

reality they are simply indulging a private dis- 
| like, or ministering to a petty feeling of revenge. 
| The men are the safest and best politicians, 

who can wisely decide when to support candi- 
| dates, whom for some reason not involving 
| moral principle they have opposed, and when to 
{utter their protest against nominations which 
|their conscience tells them ought not to have 
| been made. Their prudence and conscientious- 
| hess are worthy of all imitation. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


How splendid all the sky! how still! 
How mild the dying gale! 

How soft the whispers of the rill, 
The winds along the vale. 

So tranquil nature’s works appear, 

It seems the Sabbath of the year. 





———oo—_—_—__ 
DISRAELI AN EARL. 

Queen Victoria has recently conferred the rank 
of earl upon Mr. Disraeli, the prime minister of 
England. Thus this famous statesman and ora- 
tor passes from the House of Commons, which 
has been the scene of his struggles, defeats and 
triumphs for forty years, to the more serene and 
dignified chamber where sit the ancient nobility 
of England. 

This is a very brilliant crowning to a most ro- 
mantic career. Disraeli is the first man who, 
solely by the force of his own character and 
ability, has risen at once from the position of a 
commoner to the high rank of an earldom. He 
is also the first in the country who has been 
created a peer while occupying the post of prime 
minister. 

For these distinctions he is not in the least in- 
debted to the helps which usually enable Eng- 
lishmen to win eminent office and noble rank. 
He began with neither high descent, wealth, or 
aristocratic friends and connections. All that 
he had to rely upon were his brains, his ambi- 
tion, and his dauntless will. He was not only 
not assisted by his position and surroundings, 
but they were such as to prove actual stumbling- 
blocks in his way. 

When, forty years ago, young Disraeli entered 
Parliament, the prejudice in England against the 
Jews was violent and intense. They were not 
permitted to sit in Parliament, and they were 
not tolerated in good society. 

Disraeli was a Jew only by descent. His 
grandfather was Jewish in religion, but he him- 
self early in life joined the English Church. 
But Jewish blood ran in his veins, and he had a 
face in which Jewish traits were stamped on 
every feature and lineament. This alone was 
enough to make his progress against the stub- 
born English prejudice a hard one; but it is to 
his honor, that even when his struggle seemed 
the most hopeless, he never seemed ashamed of 
his ancestral race, but always spoke of it with 
pride and praise. 

Disraeli had begun life by writing fashionable 
novels, which were, indeed, very popular, and 
gave him a wide reputation. But when he 
sought to enter Parliament, and aspired to be- 
come a statesman, people said that a mere 
writer of fashionable novels was by no means a 
fit man to intrust with the making of laws and 

the care of the interests of the nation. 
| But the plucky young man did get into the 
| House of Commons, and before he had been 
| there long, tried to make a speech. Unhappily, 
| he failed, and after stammering awhile, broke 
| down completely. 
| Such a failure would have crushed a less reso- 
lute soul. But Disraeli, jumping up, and facing 
| the benches that were laughing at him in deri- 
| sion, exclaimed, ‘‘A time will come when you 





there are valleys with deep walls on either side, ‘that the habit of the people in supporting regular ri?? hear me!” Such a time did come, and was 


will be so strong that the man can be | 





not very long in coming. Bravely facing eyery 
obstacle, and with a smile ignoring every mis. 
hap, Disraeli at last forced the House and the 
country to recognize his genius as an orator and 
statesman. 

He belonged to the Tory party, the party of 
the proudest nobles and most aristocratic and 
exclusive politicians, the party which of all was 
the least likely to receive and trust the grandson 
of an Italian Jew merchant, an adventurer, ang 
a fashionable novel-writer. 

Yet so great was his ability, so exhaustless his 
patience, so bold and steadfast his perseverance, 
that in time Disraeli compelled even the haughty 
Tories to accept and follow him as their chief, 

Even when he had done this, however, the 
Tory dukes and earls barely consented to meet 
him in council, and would not invite him to their 
houses; and it was many years after Disraeli had 
acted as the Tory leader before he was received 
by his proud colleagues to a social equality with 
them. 

And now he is to sit side by side with the 
highest and most anciently descended nobles,— 
nobles whose ancestors were warriors and states- 
men in the time of the Tudors and Stuarts, He 
is to be one of them, their equal in rank, as he 
is the superior of them all in intellect. 

The story of the Earl of Beaconsfield thus 
teaches what may be done, and how much may 
be overcome in this world by self-reliance, pa- 
tience, perseverance, and not the least, by al- 
ways keeping a stout heart and good temper, 


— +o 
JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON. 


Those disturbed by the political vindictiveness of 
the day may calm themselves by the reflection that 
it is not a new fact in partisan politics. The great 
men who formed the constitution, and first carried 
on the government, were as ambitious of political 
honor, and as jealons of each other as are the states- 
men of the present day. Human nature in 1876 does 
not greatly differ from that of 1776, or from that of 
the so-called “better days” of the Republic, ex- 
tending for twenty years after the Revolution. 

Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson were 
both great men and sincere patriots. But they were 
leaders of antagonistic tendencies, Hamilton of the 
conservative and Jefferson of the democratic. They 
were both members of Washington’s cabinet, Jeffer- 
son being Secretary of State and Hamilton, Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury. Their political hostility led 
each to distrust the other. 

It was Hamilton’s work to organize the chaotic 
finances of the new nation, and establish its fiscal 
policy on an enduring basis. He was so successful 
in his work as to merit the eulogy pronounced on 
him by Daniel Webster in 1831 ;—“‘He smote the rock 
of the national resources,” said the great orator, 
“and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 
He touched the dead corpse of public credit, and it 
sprung upon its feet.” 

Yet Jefferson wrote that Hamilton, though “hon- 
est and honorable in all private transactions,” was 
so thoroughly under the “conviction that corruption 
was essential to the government of a nation,” that 
his scheme of assuming the State debts was devised 
to give “the more plunder for his mercenaries.” 

So honest was Jefferson in this belief that when, 
after the resignation of Hamilton, Albert Gallatin 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, he said to 
him,— 

“Gallatin, your most important duty will be to 
examine the accounts and all the records of your 
department, in order to discover the blunders and 
frauds of Hamilton, and to ascertain what changes 
may be required in the system. This is a most im- 
portant duty, and will require all your industry and 
acuteness. To do it thoroughly, you may employ 
whatever extra force you may require.” 

“You know well,” said Mr. Gallatin, in relating 
the incident to a son of Hamilton, “what the state 
of parties was at that time, and I must say that I 
went to work with good appetite. The work was 
performed most thoroughly, and occupied much 
time. All the accounts and correspondence were 
carefully examined, and thus I became master of 
the whole system and all its details. When finished, 
I went to Mr. Jefferson and said to him,— 

“ ‘Mr. President, I have, as you directed me to 
do, made a most thorough examination of all the 
books, accounts and correspondence of my depart- 
ment, from its commencement.’ 

“The President, with some eagerness, interrupted 
me, saying, ‘Well, Gallatin, what have you found” 

“T answered him, ‘I have found the most perfect 
system ever found, and any change that may be 
made would only injure it. Hamilton made 0° 
blunders, committed no frauds,—he did nothing 
wrong.” 

“T think,” added Mr. Gallatin, “Mr. Jefferson was 
disappointed.” 

The incident is not without its lesson of modera- 
tion and candor. It shows that even a great and 
honest man may allow his judgment to be so warped 
by political prejudices as to do wanton injustice ” 
an antagonist. In politics, in religion, and in busi- 
ness, there are but few men whose vision is so color- 
less that they can see a rival just as he is, without 
extending his failures or depreciating his virtues. 
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A Goop Crest PROTECTOR.—An eminent phy 
sician says that one of the most efficient chest-pr™ 
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tectors to persons unexpectedly exposed to colds is 
two newspapers folded inside the waistcoat. A 
journalist commenting on this suggestion, observes 
that “you should take precaution not to get a Dem- 
ocratic and a Republican newspaper during a heated 
political contest, as there is generally a coolness be- 
tween them.” 
ciara alllacadeientaaecae 

FAMILIARITY WITH THE CLASSICS, 

One feels mortified at the poor results of classical 
teaching in this country as he reads of the feats of 
European scholars. When he hears that John Stu- 
art Mill read Greek and Latin books at nine years 
of age, without a dictionary, and that Lord Macau- 
lay took, when travelling, the Greek dramatists with 
him for recreation, he wonders if English boys are 
brighter than American, or if English teachers are 
more skilful than ours. 

But an incident told of one of the great German 
professors is encouraging, as it shows that these two 
Englishmen must either have been prodigies, or that 
the stories of the facility with which they read the 
classics must have been exaggerated. 

Aneminent American, while visiting Europe many 
years ago, met with Prof. Wolf, of Gottingen, 
then the most accomplished Grecian scholar in the 
world. The professor inquired about the state of 
classical learning in this country. The American 
told him, with a little national pride, of a fashiona- 
ble preacher in New York, who took great pleasure 
in reading the choruses of Zschylus without a dic- 
tionary. 

The German was more blunt than courteous, 
“He told you that, did he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well; the next time you hear him say it, 
tell him he lies, and that I say so.” 

Wolf knew from experience that the reports of 
reading difficult Greek authors without the aid of a 
lexicon, must have much fiction in them. 

——+o+——__—_- 
TROUBLESOME BEAUTY. 

Ladies are willing to bear any of the discomforts 
connected with rare beauty, for the sake of the dis- 
tinction it brings and the power it confers. Buta 
few cases are on record where beauty was really 
troublesome to its possessor. Horace Walpole 
speaks of a London family of girls, named Gunning, 
who found it difficult to walk the streets, because 
great crowds gathered to look at them wherever 
they passed, 

The fame of a young lady is still fresh in Ed- 
inburgh, a Miss McLane, a Scotch beauty of 1819, 
whose charms excited the wonder of all beholders. 
She could not go into the streets without attract- 
ing a mob, and was obliged several times to take 
refuge in a shop from the violent admiration of 
the crowd. Twice in the theatre the people in the 
pit, carried away with her beauty, rose in their 
seats, took off their hats as a proof of sincere re- 
spect, and called on her to come to the front of the 
box in which she was sitting, that they might look 
at her. An American crowd would never violate 
their own self-respect by making such an imperti- 
nent request, but it was a spontaneous tribute to 
beauty. A celebrated French beauty, long the ad- 
niration of Paris, said she first realized that she was 
growing old when she found that the boys in the 
streets did not turn around to look at her. 

——_+or—__—_—_ 
SILLINESS OF SWEARING, 

The habit of swearing is as silly as it is wicked. 
Boys, thinking it mannish, sometimes use oaths to 
show off their smartness. Rev. Sydney Smith was 
once conveyed in a stage-coach by a youth who 
mixed his conversation with many swear - words. 
The clerical wit, having endured the annoyance for 
some time, determined to punish the youth, and put 
astop to his bad manners. Having asked permis- 
sion of the company to tell them a story, he said,— 

“Once on a time there was a king (boots, sugar- 
tongs and tinder-boxes !) who, at a grand ball (boots, 
sugar-tongs and tinder-boxes ') picked up the Count- 
ess of Shrewsbury’s garter (boots, sugar-tongs and 

tinder-boxes !), and said, ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense’ 
(boots, sug-ar-tongs and tinder-bozes !).” 

“Rather old, that story,” said the youth, “but 
what . . . have boots, sugar-tongs and tinder-boxes 
to do with it?” 

“T will tell you, my young friend,” replied Smith, 
“when you tell me what your oaths have to do with 
your conversation. In the meantime, allow me to 
say that that is my style of swearing.” 


ee 
A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 

The children of the present day, seated in com- 
fortable school-rooms and taught by well-trained 
teachers, know little of the hard discipline which 
characterized the schools of former times. The 
little rooms, with their stifled air and hard benches, 
the wretched books, and incompetent teachers, who 
thought more of flogging than of instructing, made 
the school-life of those days anything but pleasant. 
An English public man gives a sketch of a German 
teacher in Suabia, who lived thirty or forty years 
ago, and was famous for the terrible severity of his 
discipline. His favorite maxim was, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” and for fifty-one years he test- 
ed the maxim by daily practice. 

The Englishman, from a fair average of the every- 
day life in school, makes the following computation 
of the tortures inflicted by this single tyrant: 911,500 
canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 imprisonments, 
136,000 tips with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, 
22,700 tasks of committing by note, 700 boys standing 


5,000 wearing a fool’s cap, and 1,700 holding the rod. 
One who was so fully occupied in punishing could 
have had little time for genuine teaching. 
+r 

HEROIC FIREMAN, 
A London tireman recently died in a hospital in 
that city from injuries received in endeavoring to 
save life ata fire. Before he died, he made the fol- 
lowing statements: 
“When I got into the room, it was full of smoke, 
and I saw a girl on the floor, and crept to her, and, 
taking her in my arms, tried to make ~~ the win- 
dow. The heat overpowered me, and I fell. I 
picked her up again, and again fell some five or six 
times. After the last fall, I threw her over my 
shoulder, and managed to grasp the window. I 
never lost my hold of her from first to last. I man- 
aged to put her into the shoot of the escape, and 
threw myself on the ladder. She stuck, and I did 
my best to get her loose, but the flames were playing 
all round us.” 
The chief of the Fire Brigade said that, from his 
long experience, he believed this was the greatest 
act of bravery ever shown by any fireman in the 
world. The coroner said that, in his opinion, the 
cool, dauntless bravery displayed by deceased was a 
thousand times more noble than the valor of a sol- 
dier on a battle field, where martial music and all 
the other accessories of strife were an incentive to 
bravery. It was another instance of a pnre and un- 
hesitating self-sacrifice at the call of duty. The 
brave fireman was buried with suitable honors, and 
a monument will be erected over his grave. 





— ™ 
THE “WEBSTER PLOUGH,” 

A plongh shown in the Centennial Exhibition is 

cracked with age, and its label says it was made in 

1837 by Daniel Webster. 1t is known as the “Web- 

ster plough.”’ The New York Express thus comments 

upon it: 


There is peculiar interest in a relic to which the 
Demosthenes of America referred in saying, “When 
Ihave hold of the handles of my big plough, with 
four yoke of oxen to pull it through, and hear the 
roots crack, and see the stumps all go under the fur- 
row out of sight, and observe the clean, mellowed 
surface of the ploughed land, I feel more enthusiasm 
over my achievement than comes from my encoun- 
ters in public life at Washington.” 

It is, indeed, a “big plough,” and Daniel’s muscle 
must have been as big as his brain to manage it. Its 
extreme length is 13 feet; length of beam, 9 feet1 
inch; length of landslide, 4 feet 2 inches; width of 
mold-board, 20 inches; width of share, 16 inches; 
and length from point of share to farther point of 
mold-board, 5 feet 4 inches. The mold-board, un- 
like that of more modern ploughs, is formed of over 
half-a-dozen separate pieces of iron. 


———_ +o 


THE MYSTERY OF PERFUME. 

Why is it that— 

——*‘the ripe harvest of the new-mown hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor” 

The question has never been answered. Fora 
perfume eludes the most subtle analysis. It cannot 
be weighed, though the lightest gas can be; it can- 
not be seen even by the most powerful microscope, 
though a monad, the smallest of known creatures, 
may be thus caught and examined. A writer, 
speaking of odors, says: 


But what is it that emanates from the pouch of 
the musk-deer that fills a whole space for years and 
years with its penetrating odor,—an odor that an il- 
limitable number of extraneous substances can 
carry on without diminishing either its size or 
weight,—and what is it that the warm summer air 
brings to us from the flowers, no man has yet been 
able to determine. 

So fine, so subtile, so imponderable, it has eluded 
both our most delicate we ights and measures and 
our strongest lenses. If we come to the essence of 
each odor, we should have made an enormous stride 
forward, both in hygiene and in chemistry, and none 
would profit more ‘than the medical profession if it 
could be as conclusively demonstrated that such an 
odor proceeded from-such and such a cause, as we 
already know of sulphur, sulphurate hydrogen, an- 
monia, and the like. 


+r 


ALCOHOL AND MEAT EXTRACTS, 


Dr. E. A. Parks, a London physician, says the ex- 
perience of the British Army during the Ashantee 
campaign showed that total abstinence improved 
the health. It was found that alcohol, though ap- 
parently beneficial when given with food after the 
day’s march was done, was injurious when on the 
march. The reviving effect passed off in a short 
time, leaving the men more languid and exhausted 
than they were before. When again resorted to, it 
made the men dull and unwilling to march. Dr. 
Parks thus speaks about food as a means of sustain- 
ing fatigue: 

Meat extract, on the contrary, in quantities of not 
less than a half an ounce at a time, was not only 
powerfully reviving, but sustaining, and so was ¢7:- 
fee, though to a considerably less extent. This « vi- 
dence in favor of meat extracts is of great value at 
the present time, when their power to act either as 
food or stimulants is so much disputed. The sus- 
taining power of thin gruel, made from boiled oat- 
meal, during heavy work, is well shown in one of 
the appendices. This agrees perfectly well with the 
observation of Alpine travellers, that small quanti- 
ties of food at short intervals prevent exhaustion, 
and with our own experience that, although unac- 
customed to exercise, we could carry a knapsack for 
thirty miles a day without fatigue by simply taking 
something to eat every two hours. 





—_ ——_- +a 
“STRUCK FIRST.” 

George III. was good-natured, and fond of a joke 
or witty reply. He was extremely punctual, and ex- 
pected every one to be on the minute. 

Lord H. was the most punctual man who at- 
tended on his Majesty. He had an appointment one 


day with the King at Windsor at twelve o’clock. On 
passing throngh the hall the clock struck twelve, on 








on peas, 6,000 kneeling on a sharp piece of wood, 


COMPA. N ION. 


ute too late, raised his cane and broke the glass of | 
the clock. The King reminded him that = was a 
little beyond his time, which he excused as well as 
hecould. Atthe next audience, the King, as he en- 
tered the room, exclaimed, OH » how came you to 
strike the clock ? ?’ 

“The clock struck tirst, Your Majesty.” 

The King laughed heartily at the grave manner in 
which Lord H justitied himself, the mock sol- 
emnity of the answer adding zest to the bon mot. 











aren 
THE BANK CHECK. 

It is rather difficult for an ignorant man to under- 

stand the ways of doing business ata bank. If, like 

the colored citizen of this story, told by the Detroit 

Free Press, he cannot write, and is asked to endorse 

a check, he is apt to be disgusted. 


A colored resident of Detroit, who is the owner of 
a cast-iron horse and an old wagon, was hired to 
draw some dirt for a yard on Beaubien Street, and 
when his work was completed the owner of the 
premises handed him a check for $7 50. 
“Is dat a seven dollar and a half bill?” asked the 
colored man, turning the check over and over, and 
regarding it with great curiosity. 
“That is a check on a bank,’’ was the reply. 
“Take it down there and get your money.’ 
“De feller at de bank owes you, does he?” 
next query. 

“T have money there, and he will hand you seven 
dollars and a half.’’ 
“I dunno ’bout dat,”’ slowly remarked the colored 
citizen. “Sposen I go down dar an’ he says dis yere 
document is an order on a hardware store.” 
“Oh, it will be all right,” replied the citizen, and 
he started down town, and left the negro looking at 
the back of the check. When he reached home at 
night his creditor was there and waiting. Holding 
out the check, the negro said,— 
“Dis yere paper doesn’t seem to be worf a cent. 
I took it down dar, and de feller in de bank looked 
at it and looked at it and den looked at me, and den 


was the 


309 
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a, $1 STEAM ENGINE for 40c. 





We have a few hundred Toy Steam Engines which we 
shall sell at forty cents each. These are perfect Engines 
and will be a source of great amusement. 

There is not the slightest danger in using, as they can- 
not burst. Each one carefully packed. They will be sent 
to any address, postage paid by us, for forty cents. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





A Musical Instrument, 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


And 150 Pieces of Music for 90 cents. 








A fine Fife and Howe's School for the 
Fife only 90 cents. 


This Fife is one of the best instruments of its 





he stuck up his nose and yelled out, ‘What's Fo er 
name an’ whar you live?’ I tole him mig 
straight, an’ den he wanted me to write my name on 


oe up de manuscript an’ walked out. De fami- 
y is out of ’taters an’ meat, an’ I'd like to settle dat 
account for postage stamps or shinplasters.’’ 





ns 
CONSONANTS. 


says that consonants are the bones of speech, by 
means of which we articulate our words, that is, 
give them joints. We utter vowels, but we articu- 
late consonants. 
tion of the men who boned their words of conso- 
nants as thoroughly as a cook ever boned a turkey: 

There is a story of a dialogue between two Low- 
land Dutchmen, a farmer and a tradesman. The 


farmer takes up a fabric, and the following questions 
and a ensue: 
“Or 


Ay. 00.” 

ba Al ane 
“Ay, ah oo.” 
“Ah, ae 00?” 


“Ay, ah ae oo.” 


That is, Wool?” “Yes, wool.’ “All wool?” 
“Yes, all wool.”’ “All one wool?” “Yes, all one 
wool.” 


Mr. White says that in English we have only two 
words without consonants, you and J; or yew, ewe 
and eye are to be regarded as phonologically other 
words, five. 

de <> —_ 
REVELATIONS FROM DREAMING, 

An English poet, P. J. Bailey, wrote: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs.” 

The following incidents may illustrate the poet’s 
words: 


A man fell asleep as the clock tolled the first 
stroke of twelve. He awakened ere the echo of 
the twelfth hour had died away, having in the inter- 

val dreamed he had committed a crime, was detect- 
ed after five years, tried and condemned. The 
shock on finding the halter about his neck aroused 
him to consciousness, when he discovered that all 
these events had happened i in an infinitesimal frag- 
ment of time. 

Mohammed once told how a certain man, being a 
sheik, found himself in his sleep a poor fisherman; 
that he lived as one for sixty years, bringing up a 
family and working hard; and how, upon waking 
from this long dream, so short a time fad he been 
asleep that the narrow-necked gourd bottle filled 
with water, which he knew he overturned as he fell 
asleep, had not time to empty itself. 


These two dreams,—they are not at all singular,— 
open, as it were, the merest glimpse into the nature 
of that existence which shall be when time is no 
more. Endless duration may be so filled with deeds 
and emotions as to seem an ever-present now, 





en 
BURNS once wrote: 
“An nea s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended. 
Burns, while he himself had errors, always enter- 
tained the highest respect for sacred things, and 


these lines are worthy of remembrance whenever a 
sneer at religion is heard or seen. 





OYFUL News for Boys and Girls !. 

Young and Old!!| A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
4 Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
oe Screw Cutting, CORN “SHELLING, 
7, (Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 

Chopping!! All on one Cabinet Lathe 
on Wheels. Price from “$5 to $50. 

(For Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LowELL, Mass. 


New Style Diamond Visiting Cards. 
° LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
50 ASSORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid, Tinted, 
Bristol, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25cts. Can give 
you the same assortment of common square cards, if you 
prefer them. Address S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 














which his lordship, in his rage at being half a min- 


Samples for 3cent stamp. No postals, 


ity | metal tips. 


de back, an’ fool around an’ fool around, an’ I jist | 


Richard Grant White, in an article in the Galazy, | 


He gives the following illustra- | 


kind, It is sixteen inches in length, and has bright 
Howe’s SCHOOL FOR THE FIFE con- 
| tains full and complete instructions for learning to 
play the Fife, also a large collection of favorite 
Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, &e. It contains 
over 150 pieces of music, among which are * Auld 
Lang Syne,” “Blue-eyed Mary,” “Bonny Doon,” 
“What Fairy-like Music,” “Sweet Home,” ‘The 
Fatigue Call,” “Breakfast Call,” “Dinner Call,” 
“The Retreat,” “Quick Time,” “Common Time,” &c. 
| &e. The size of the book is 64gxl0 inches, Owing to the 
large numbers of Fifes and Instruction Books which we 
use, we are able to offer them at nearly one-half the regu- 
lar price. We will send the Fife and Book, postage paid 
toany address, for only 90 cents, 

| Send Money only by Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft, as we cannot be responsible for Money 

in any other way. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
41 Temple Place. ‘ 





ent 


Boston, Mass. 





ONLY $3 per MAIL. 


A new and useful Invention. The only “Adding 
Pencil” in the world, Does correct addition without 
any thought of the operativ e. Designed especially for ac- 
countants. Patented, manufactured and for sale by the 
ADDING PENCIL CO., of Kirksville, Mo. Agents want- 
ed. Send fora cireular. Say where you re ad this. 


SNOWFLAKE VISITING CARDS, (7 

50 tints,) with name, 35 cts.; 50 Marble or French 
Enamelled, (16 tints,) 30 3 50 Damask, Repp, 

Granite or Plaid, (all tints, 

tints,) 20 cts.; 50 Fine Bristol, 


5 cts.; 50 Extra Bristol, (10 
5 cts.; 50 Assorted (no two 
alike), 25 cts.; 40 Fine Bristol, 
Agents outfit, 15 ets. 






















small size, (9 tints,) 10 cts. 
Stark P RIN TING Co., Northford, c te 








STOVE POLISH 


Be Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
ess, Durabilit & Cheapness, a ualed, 
MoRS EK BRO! Ain rs, Canton, Mass. 


OUR NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 

tints) for 10 ets. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 _ oie tara cards, 10 cts. Outfit and 
list of prizes, 15 We have over 100 styles. | aa ee 
STEVE INS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; othe Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to pees before pean 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON 
Gun Dealers, 2 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 33—26t 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a$ 
press, 4x6, $14; 5x714. $27; 6x9 
8x12, $60. PRI INTING OF FIC I 
COMPLETE FOR 8&5. stamp 
for catalogue to CU oF IS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St. 
Boston, Mass, Estab’d 1847. 51—52" 


a Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 








styles and 10 elegant samples, including Moire An 

tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 

styles of Emble: matical Cards, samples le. each. 
Agents wanted. my commissions. ‘complete outfit for 
25 cts. CH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


YOUTH JE REY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J, 
For both sexes. College preparatory ; institute, classic 2 
bet scientific courses. Building brick; modern improve l 
ments. Climate mild; very healthy. Instrue tion thorough- 
Begins Sept. 6. Send for catalogue. H. K. TRAsK, Prin, 





Bristol Visiting Cards, with your 
name jinely printed, seut itor 2c. Wsam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, etc., with prices, sen tfor3c. stamp. 
We have’ over 200 styles. Agents 


wanted. A.H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


~ PRY THE U. 8. CARD CO.! 


And you will be convinced that we sell better cards for 
less money than any other house in America. Sce our 
rices. 50 Bristol, 20c; 25 Damask, Repp, Centennial, 
Plaid or Antique, 20c; 25 Snowflake, 30c; 25 Assorted, an 
equal number of each of the above kinds, no two alike, 
20c ; 50 ditto, 30c ; 25 Marble, —— arent (nobby scene in 
each one) or Embossed, 25; Chromos (large) or Glass, 
20c ; 25 Acquaintance Cards,” 2 kinds, 13c; Card Cases, l0c, 
| 15e'and 20. Agents ge? Outfit, 10¢. Samples, 3c. 
| 38—at U. ARD CO., Warsaw, X. Y. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CRUSADER’S WIFE. 


The pale swans glide o’er the castle-moat 
That gliinmers in sluggish gloom below; 
Cool winds of the gloaming faintly blow; 
The black bat circles; the fireflies float. 
Rich daylight wanes in a golden whorl; 
From distant dimness the weird owl calls, 
And the moon shines down on the castle walls 
Like a marvellous cloven pearl! 


Sweet babe, that sleepest, so fair, so dear, 

In the high tower-chamber’s lonesome dark, 
Would [ could rest as thou restest here, 

Nor dream of thy father, dead and stark! 
Oh, many a sundering league away, 

He fights for the Cross, with Paynim foes; 

And peril and hardship and toil he knows, 
While he guards it, day after day! 
Ah! for one moment to meet him now, 

My monarch of men, my own, my true, 
Stalwart of stature and grand of brow, 

With eyes of such limpid, sunny blue! 
Ah, for a noment to feel my heart 

Beat close by his once more, at last! 

Though, when the perfect moment was past, 
Yet again he and I must part! 





Where still palms droop in the stagnant air 
And barren deserts gleam wan and wide, 
He tikes (God save him!) his bitter share 
Of batt 1inst the Paynim’s pride, 
Yet sure I am that in dreams he sees 
lis desolate castle, void and grim, 
And the true, true wife that yearns for him, 
With his dear babe on her knee 












EDGAR FAWCETT. 
+o ve 


For the Companion, 
MARY MILLAS. 


\ once popular school-boy declamation ends 

with the utterance of a child’s wish to be— 
“Great not like Cesar stained with blood, 
But only great as Lam good.” 

Mary Millas would not have been mentioned, 
as she now is, 
years after her death, if she had not been good. 
Outside the circle of her own immediate friends, 
her name would never have been known. 

She lived in a titled and wealthy family in 
Her 
piety was so pure, and her character so excel- 
lent, that her employers trusted her with many 
responsibilities, and the keys of the cellar and 
the silver closet were as safe in her hands as in 
the hands of the mistress of the mansion, 


England, but she was only a servant girl. 


The heir of the family was little Anthony, a | 


bright, affectionate child, to whom Mary grew 
very much attached; and gradually, by his own 


and his parents’ preference as well as hers, the | 


care of this boy became one of her duties, 

She dressed little Anthony in the morning, 
was with him often in his plays, contriving en- 
tertainment and amusement for him, and every 
night she undressed him and laid him in his 
crib, and taiked to him till he fell asleep. It 
was from Mary Millas’ lips that the child 
learned his first prayer, and her Bible stories 
and her sweet discourse sank deeply into his im- 
pressible mind, and became the richest memo- 
ries of his life. 

When Anthony was seven years old, Mary 
died, But he never forgot his beloved nurse and 
teacher, and far from ‘“‘out-growing”’ or learn- 
ing to despise her pious lessons, he found and 
acknowledged in them the germ of all those holy 
beliefs and Christian principles that afterwards 
matured him to “the highest style of man.” 

That little boy became Lord Shaftsbury, the 
eminent Christian nobleman, now so well known 
as the champion of religious and benevolent en- 
terprises, and the friend of the laboring poof, 
He has never ceased to own with gratitude his 
debt to Mary Millas, the servant girl who trained 
his infaney. 

It is a mistake to feel that being “‘only a ser- 
vant girl’ disqualifies one for the noblest useful- 
The humblest servant who fears the Lord 
m:ty impress the soul of a child and determine its 
future for happiness and heaven. 


hess, 


em 
A BRAVE WOMAN. 

rhe story of the generous bravery and sad 
death of Ellen Hever, in the burning of the old 
four-story “Globe Shoddy Mill” in Philadelphia, 
last summer, is thus told in the New York Her- 
ald by a correspondent. For her unselfish con- 
duct in fatal personal danger, she deserves to be 
placed high in the list of heroic women. 


The instant the alarm was given, Ellen Hever, 
who was on the first floor, with a noble instinct 
that cost her her life, ran up stairs to the third 
and fourth floors and urged her companions to 
fly for their safety. The brave woman might 
have saved herself, being on the street floor; but 
she determined to make a desperate effort to res- 
cue those who were in greater peril. Following 
her, the five on the fourth floor and the one on 


with thanks and praise, fifty | 





|the third story ran down the stairway. 
| they were already too late. 
| Reaching the second floor, they were confront- 
ed by the flames, which were making their 
course towards the roof. The women turned to 
tlee from the dreaded element, but there was no 
escape from it on the second floor, and they saw 
they must either go above, or make their escape 
| from the windows. 
Just back of the mill stood an old shed, which 
| could be reached from the second floor without | 
| danger of life or limb, and, with a presence of 
mind which is seldom witnessed at such a time, 
four of the women made a rush through the 
flames to the window-sill, and dropped over upon 
this frame structure. These four were Cornelia 
-atterson, Maggie Sheridan, Maggie Sweeney | 
and Mattie Hoover. They were all singed, but 
none of the five received any serious wounds, | 

But the most terrible portion of this disaster 
is yet to be told. The brave woman who had 
risked her own life to save the others was not 
among those who reached the window. Before | 
she, and Ann Patterson, and Maria Hoover, could | 
follow their companions, even that avenue of es- | 
cape was cut off. Great tongues of flame sud- 
denly burst up through the floor in front of the 
window, to pass through which would have been 
certain and terrible death. 

The great crowd which had collected on the 
street could see the three women rushing from 
one corner of the room to the other, making 
frantic gestures for assistance, but help was par- 
alyzed by the intense heat which went out from 
the burning building. 

With a cry of despair, the trio saw the lurid 
flame increasing, and they were driven back up 
the stairway, continuing on until they reached 
the fourth floor. Here they felt safe for a brief 
time, and brief it was, for a few minutes only 
| elapsed before the flames came creeping through | We had been slowly advancing for about an 

the floor. There was no time for thought, and | hour and a half, when splashing in the water | 
only a desperate resort could save them now, ahead betokened the presence of our mighty 

The agonized crowd that was powerless to aid| game. There was no moon, but the river was | 
shouted, “Jump, jump!” “Don’t be burned to | wide, and except along the shores, which lay in 
death, you had better be maimed than that!’ |the shadows of the woods, we could see any | 
‘Jump, and we will save you.”’ large objects. 

Some men rolled bales of rags and shoddy “Thar they are,” said our guide; ‘‘now you 
under the windows, and called again to the) chap in the bow just hold straight this time, and | 
women, who could be seen through the smoke, | we’ll have one of them fellars, for there is two | 
wildly gesticulating and imploring help, as only | or three of ’em, I know, by the way they’re | 
despair can, for the cruel flames were even then | knocking around, an’ I’m going right among 
singeing them, The excitement in the crowd was | ’em.”’ 
almost madness, Some lost their wits entirely, Thus admonished I got ready, and soon dis- 
and as the men piled up the rags for the women | tinguished rising up out of the water a great 
to fall upon, others dragged it away, not know- | black mass without shape or motion. ‘‘Shoot!” 
ing what they did. Ann Patterson was the first |The report echoed and re-echoed through the 
to attempt to escape by this terrible alternative. | woods, and such a commotion was raised in the 
Climbing upon the window-sill, she made the | river thai I thought a drove of moose was charg- 
frightful leap into the street, four stories below. | ing down upon the canoe. 

One or two made for the shore, but I caught 
sight of along head darting past me towards 
the opposite bank, and I shouted, ‘‘Here goes 
one, Uncle Ellis.” 

The old man turned the boat and plied the 
paddle vigorously. 


But! On one occasion, an Amsterdam banker re- 
quested a mathematical professor to work out a 
very intricate calculation for him. The professor 
set his pupils towork. One of them went to bed 
with his mind full of the subject, and in the 
morning was not a little surprised to find his ta- 
ble covered with sheets of paper, on which the 
calculation was fully and satisfactorily devel- 
oped, The writing was in his own hand. He 
had risen in the night, and done it while asleep. 


——— 


For the Companion. 


OVER THE HILLS. 


Over the hills we rode at morn, 
Into the wakening, widening light, 

While the fresh wind shook the blossoming corn, 
And the villages lay in night. 


In foam or shadow, or shining clear, 
And the steady, thunderous song it sent 


| 
Below and away the river went, | 
| 

To the hills was grand to hear. | 


“Behold, behold the morning gold 
Hath touched my heart and the shadows fly; 
Behold,” it rang, “the earth is old, 
But the day is new in the sky!” 


From earth to sky the song-birds flew, 
The soft light stooped to kiss the spires, 
And steadily still the glory grew, 
Till the valleys caught its fires. 


And up from the maples far below, 
Where the shadows lingered dark as even, 
We saw the smoke from our own hearth grow | 
To a golden cloud in heaven. 


ANNA Boynton. 
——__+o+—_— 
OUR MOOSE HUNT. 
A writer in Forest and Stream describes 
moose-hunting in Moosehead Lake, Maine, as it 
was twenty-five years ago. 











Mrs, Hever let herself down by a rope, but it 
only reached the second-story window, and then 
the fire forced her to loose her hold. She was 
killed by the fall, and the saddest part of the 
record is that she was a widow, and her death 9 Pent 
lef ; hildr ne : ’ =f z “Look out!’’ [ said, as the head and neck of a 
eft seven children orphans. But kind friends big moose suddenly appeared directly in front of 
at once took charge of the children for their no-| the bow, “look out! we’ll be on top of the brute.”’ 
ble mother’s sake, and now they are in cireum-| _ Too late, for the next moment the birch struck 
| stances of comfort. the struggling animal on the back, and I felt his 
hoof strike the canoe beneath me. Visions of 
being dashed to pieces and struggling in a deep 
river with an infuriated moose flashed across my 
mind, and I yelled out, “Back water! back 
water! he'll smash the birch to bits; you’re right 
on his back!”’ 

Mindful of his canoe, the old man exerted 
himself and drew it back rapidly, and then, to 
my great satisfaction, I saw the huge body of 
the deer rise to the surface and roll over on its 
side, ‘‘Heis dead, Uncle Ellis; go alongsice and 
let’s pull him ashore.”’ I exclaimed, “I see him 
right in front.” 

Once more the canoe advanced, and taking 
. the animal by his long ears we slowly towed it 
we are too ignorant to give any adequate ex-| to the bank, where we all got out and drew the 

. ' * . *, 
planation of the facts. Among the most note- | Moose on shore. - ; 
worthy of the facts of somnambulism are those | ,, !¢ bie evident we had reached the animal in 
ey. * a ; ._| the river when he was dying and unable to go 
exhibited by the sleep-writer. The curious thing | any further. If it had not been so he would un- 
is that the writer will do things with closed eyes | 


doubtedly have knocked our boat all to pieces, 
while asleep, which he could not do with closed | #nd very probably seriously injured some of us. 
eyes when awake. The following facts, taken | “ 


“T thought, Uncle Ellis,” I at length said, 

. nage fi that you told me one should never go near a 
from an article in Chambers’s Journal, would | 
seem to show that the eyes, though open, are not 


wounded moose.” 

“So L did, sartain, but how was I to know this 
the instruments of vision to the mind, but that| one was wounded? You might have missed 
him, you know, and anyhow | didn’t go very 
near him; Lwasa hull boat’s length off ov’ him.’’ 

“So you were,” Lreplied, “but I wasn’t.” 

“Ah, I jist tell yer, everybody’s got to look 
out for himself in a scrimmage with these ’ere 
brutes, and you had the gun, you know. But! 
now, boys, we'll leave this fellow here to-night, | 
| and to-morrow we'll come and skin him.’’ With | 
that we got into the canoe and floated down to 
our camp. 





| SLEEP-WRITING. 

The somnambulist puts a problem to science 
that, as yet, it is not able to solve, The facts 
exhibited by the sleep-walker, or the sleep-writ- 
er, or the sleep-talker, are curious, and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, cannot be ex- 
plained. For it is no explanation of these facts 
to say that they are due to “unconscious cerel- 
ration,” or result from the ‘“‘automatism’”’ of the 
| nervous centres. It is far better to confess that 





” 


by some other sense it sees when in the som- 
| nambulistie state: 

A young French ecclesiastic frequently rose in 
the middle of the night, went to a table, took 
| pen and ink, and wrote portions of sermons. It 
} Was not mere mechanical work; he would make | 
frequent corrections to improve the grammar and 
syntax of his composition, changing, for instance, 
ce divin enfant into cet adorable enfant, and 
| then into cet enfant adorable. On one occasion, 
when watched by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
| experiments were made to ascertain what kind 
\ of vision was being exerted. A sheet of writing- 
| paper was quietly and cautiously substituted for | 
that which the somnambulist had placed before | 
him. He did not recognize the change if the two | 
sheets were similar in size and shape; an opaque 
| screen was placed between his eyes and the pa- 
per, but he wrote on just the same. ure suddenly rises from the field at the roadside | 

In another case, a young poet, not having fin-| and accosts us, running by the side of our car- 
ished some stanzas before he went to bed, rose | riage. His skin isa dark brown. He is a very 
in the night, went to his table and finished them | handsome man, tall, straight, and elegant; a rich 
—so much to his satisfaction that he applauded | man, too, our guide tells us. His features are 
his own genius and taste. In the morning, he | regular and handsome, with no line of grossness. 

| remembered nothing of the matter. His dark eye is keen and quick asa flying arrow, 

Dr. Carpenter mentions the instance of a man | yet with a pleasant, friendly expression. : 
who wrote accurately in his sleep, placing his! This is a Bedouin, atrue child of the desert. 
words at good distances apart, dotting every “‘i’’ | He is dressed in a white cotten garment, hang- 
and crossing every “t."’ A young collegian get! ing around him in loose folds, looking some- 
out of bed asleep, lit a candle, sat down to a ta-| thing like the wrap worn by ladies, and known 
ble, took pen and paper, wrote out some geomet- | as a bournoise mantle. 
rical and algebraical problems, extinguished the The horses are going ata rapid trot, yet he 
light, and went to bed again, his eyes closed all| keeps ever at our side without abating his run- 
the time, : ning pace for an instant, talking the whole time | 





ea eee 
THE ARABS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
A lady, writing from Cairo, Egypt, to the San | 
Francisco Chronicle, describes the Arabs who | 
cluster about the Pyramids to serve travellers | 
and get backsheesh. 


| 


Within about two miles of the Pyramids a fig- 








| eyed the bird. 


with no perceptible want of breath. His name js 
Abdullah. 

Within half a mile of the Pyramids the roads 
become steep and sandy, and we are now obliged 
to alight from the carriage and walk. One by 
one, Arab after Arab has joined us, and we find 
it impossible to rid ourselves of their services, 
Each of my arms are grasped, and I am half 
lifted from the ground as they try to assist me 
through the yielding sand, but they only render 
my walk more tiresome by their rapid gait. 

If I shake them off, ] am immediately grabbed 
or grasped by two others; and, finally, by the 
time we arrive at the first Pyramid we are in 
the midst of a small army of upwards of a hun- 
dred half-naked Arabs, each mingling in French 
and English the special offer of his services, or 


| some little specimens of his wares in the form 


of earthern mummies, ete., with the confusion 


| of their native tongue among themselves. 


At last we stand at the very base of Cheops, 
the great Pyramid of Gizah, and leok up its 
slanting side to the height of more than five 
hundred feet. 

“Will you let us take you up the Pyramid?” 
is the cry of fifty Arabs pressing around us. 

“No, we won't.” 

“Will you go into the Pyramids?” 

“No, no!” 

“Will you pay this man to go up the Pyramid 
for you,—he will do it and down again in eight 
minutes?” ‘This one, he will do it in nine?” 
“This one, in ten?”’ 

We tell them to select one whom they please, 
who is to bring each of us a stem from the sum- 
mit, and we make up a little purse for him, 

Soon his black body with scant white clothing 


| is seen mounting from step to step with a rapid- 
| ity almost rivalling the flight of a bird, and his 


diminished proportions as he approaches the 


| apex give us a better idea than aught else of 


its height. In just nine minutes from the time 
of starting he stands again at its base, his 
breathing hardly disturbed by this great feat of 
rapid and difficult climbing. 

The sand of the desert beneath the mid-day 
sun is scorching us with its heat, and we tum 
Cairo-ward. Now the Arabs rain their cries for 
backsheesh. They press into the carriage, they 
block its wheels, and wholly impede the horses; 
we give and give, but in their thirst for gold 
they are thoroughly civilized. 

Our dragoman finally cries ‘“‘Enough’’ to us, 
the driver whips his horses, which make way 
for themselves, and some dozen Arabs still run 
by our side, keeping up with the running pace 
of the team, and demanding additional back- 
sheesh. 

——_+or—_——- 


SAM’S TURKEY. 


A writer signing himself ‘“‘O’Leary”’ tells in 
Forest and Stream the following story of his 
“first turkey-hunt,”’ and how he and a comrade 
found out (so that they never forgot it) the differ- 
ence between a real turkey anda turkey-buzzard. 
At that time he was a boy of eighteen, and re- 
cently come to live on Green River, Kentucky. 
He had heard many hunters’ tales of the wild 
gobblers in that region, and finally he and a fel- 
low named “Sam’’ determined to find one. 


We shouldered our guns one afternoon, and I 
struck out into the “flats.” There had been a 
snow fall of a couple of inches in the forenoon, 
and Sam felt sure of a turkey. We tramped 
about for something near an hour, and we came 
to a large hollow log, in which the snow had 
blown several feet, and there, fresh in the new- 
fallen snow, was a turkey track, made on enter- 
ing the log. Sam squatted down before the 
hole, and after squatting a while declared he 
saw the turkey, at the same time levelling his 
rifle. After taking deliberate aim he pulled the 
trigger, but as no sound was heard indicating 
success of the shot, he called for my gun, which, 


| by the way, was an army musket, and I handed 


it to him, which, after aiming with great pains, 
sent a handful of B. B.’s crashing through the 
other end of the log. Sam laid the guns down 
and commenced peering into the log. 

“See him, Sam?”’ says I 

“No; but I hear him. 
replied Sam. 

1 came closer and looked in. The log was full 
of smoke, and so dark I could not see two feet 
from the end, and as I thought it not very invit- 
ing, I declined going in. 

“Go in and get your turkey,”’ urged Sam. __ 

I replied by telling him to go in himself, which 
for some reason I could not account for, he re- 
fused to do. I went down the log towards the 
opposite end, and finding a soft place, applied 
the toe of my boot with considerable vigor, and 
soon had a hole into the hollow. I called Sam, 
and while he proceeded to enlarge the hole, I 
commenced loading my gun, to be ready in case 
of emergency. Sam tore up the log several feet, 
and presently yelled out, ‘‘Here he is,—come, 
pull him out.” ; 

looked, and sure enongh there was something. 

“Why don’t you come and pull it out?” asked 


Craw] in and get it,” 


| Sam, again. 


I began to get suspicious, and to think some- 
thing was wrong, or Sam would take hold him- 
self. After finding I would not drag out game 


| shot by some one else, Sam cautiously ran his 
| arm in and caught the turkey by the tail feath- 


ers, and drew it forth and deposited it on the 
ground; yes, a sure enough turkey, but sut- 
named buzzard. Sam’s face was a study as he 
It blew or hissed something like 
a goose for a while, and after flapping about 
some time flew off. Sam and I watched the ill- 


fated carrion eater out of sight before either of 
us spoke. 

We silently shouldered our guns and wended 
our way homeward, finding no more game. As 
if by mutual consent, neither of us mentioned 
the circumstance after arriving home, not caring 
to be the butt of so good a joke, 
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For the Companion. 
MADAM WREN’S BREAKFAST. 


A Lady Bug slept all night in a rose, 
And when she awoke from her repose 
She put on her spotted scarlet clothes, 
And stepped to the door to see 
What it could be that smelled so sweet, 


But the leaves looked wet for her small, bare feet, 


So she halted and said, “I'll let the heat 
Dry off a path for me.” 


Sniffing the fragrant air she stood, 

About as large as a drop of blood, 

When, roaming about the neighborhood, 
A wren came by that way, 

A whish of wings, and tiny and prim, 

He perched himself on a briar limb, 

In a morning suit of stylish trim, 
Neat fitting, sober gray. 


He spied the little vermillion speck, 

And turned and curved his curious neck, 

Aud thought, “What a vulgar thing to deck 
Itself in such bright red!” 

And then in a most complacent tone, 

“My little wife was never known 

To put such a flaming garment on!” 
Nodding his Quaker head. 


Then a sudden thought possessed him quite, 
“My wife has a dainty appetite, 
From brooding her eggs all day and night, 
A tit-bit this will be.” 
And he caught the bug with a dip and a veer, 
And away to his nest he flew. “My dear, 
1 was out just now, and have brought you here 
A wild red strawberry.” 


She was taking her usual morning wink, 
She opened her eyes with a sleepy blink, 
Poor Lady Bug, not a chance to think 

Or breathe was left her then. 
A dainty snap of the bill—a sigh— 
“Twas a bug and not a strawberry!’ 
Was the drowsy, critical reply 

Of the little Madam Wren. 


So the innocent Lady Bug never knew 
When the sun from her path dried off the dew, 
Nor how she had passed in cold review 
As she stood at the door of the rose; 
And Mr. Wren, in his all-day’s quest 
For food to carry home to his nest, 
Forgot how the vulgar bug was dressed 
In spotted scarlet clothes, 


+o 





For the Companion, 


HOW JUDY WENT TO THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 





This is “Judy.”’ Her real name is, I believe, 
Samantha Julia Melissa; but it is only in pres- 
ence of company, or when her mother is dis- 
pleased with her, and obliged to reprove her, 
that she is addressed by her real name. 

Judy’s mother is a washerwoman, and is 
obliged to leave home early in the morning and 
Temain away all day. 

Judy stays at home and takes care of a little 
baby brother. The baby’s name is Abraham 
Lincoln; and although Judy loves him very 
much, and has a great deal of patience with him, 
We sometimes wonder that the poor little fellow 
lives through all of her fussing and managing. 

“Now, Abram Lincoln, you ’have yersef, and 
lll take yer out a ridin’ in yer new kerridge,” 
says Judy; and Abram Lincoln “’haves” him- 
self and goes out riding. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. | 





| So the next day, Judy had one of her ‘“‘make- 


believe plays.’’ “‘Abram Lincoln, le’s you’n me 
dress up and go to the Centennal,’’ she says. 





“It’s an awful big show away off mos’ de oder 
side ob de world. We'll play that I was a white 
lady, wid lots an’ lots o’ money, an’ heaps o’ 
servants, an’ you was a white gemman as was 
*companin’ me. Now, we'll make believe this 
here wagon-box was the splendidest kerridge 
ever made. This big stick of wood’ll be our 
driver, and all these little sticks’ll be our ser- 
vants a settin’ back of us, ready to wait on us. 
You’n me’ll set on de seat and ’joy everything. 
Here we go. Mr. Abram Lincoln, don’ yes ’joy 
goin’ to Centennal?”’ 





The sparkling happiness seen in Abram Lin- 
coln’s big black eyes leaves no question as to his 
enjoyment of the trip. 








“O driver,” calls out Judy, “you stop and let 
us see all de curosties on de road. We want to 
stop at Californy a little while, and we'll make 


a short call on Queen Victory. Mebbe she'd 
like to go ‘long wid us. 

“Ah, here’s Queen Victory’s house now. One 
o’ you black niggah servants back dar go knock 
at the door, ’n give my compliments, ’n ax her 
would she like to go long to de Centennal.—Oh, 
she can’t leave her chillen, hey! Well, drive on. 

“Oh, I’clare ef we aint there a ready! Oh, 
ain’t it a magnificient show! Mr. Abram Lin- 
coln, did ye ever see de like? Jes’ look at all 
dese splendiferous things! Oh! oh! oh!!” 

And Abram Lincoln clapped his little hands, 
and echoed Judy’s “Oh! oh! oh! !”’ 

They remained only a few moments at the 
great exhibition, and their ride home lasted only 
as long as the novelty continued; but I doubt if 
any one who attends the Centennial this summer 
will enjoy their trip more than did Judy and 
Abram Lincoln. Cc. L. K. 





For the Companion. 
POSY LINKUM. 


“O Posy, Posy, for shame! I know, for cer- 
tain you jumped out over the foot-board this 
morning!”’ 

Grandma’s knitting - needle tapped Posy’s 
cheek, till the dimples came; but they twinkled 
there only a minute, leaving the little face longer 
than ever. 

Posy was cross. You could know that by two 
or three signs. Two straight, up-and-down 
wrinkles between her eyebrows, that was one. 
White apron wrong side out, and boots buttoned 
inside, that was another. And then, when she 
had to rock the baby for mamma, who was busy 
in the dairy, you might have heard her singing 
(between snatches of talk with herself), “I want 
to be an angel!” 

Yes, that was one of the signs, too. Posy 


Judy’s mother came home one day, and told! liked to sing that whenever she felt dismal, and 
her that away off, a good many hundreds of | didn’t exactly know why. 


Miles, in a place they called Philadelphia, they 


You see, Posy didn’t know she was cross. 


Were having something that they called the Cen- Perhaps that was because she couldn’t see the 
She didn’t know exactly what it was, 

but ey erybody seemed to be going, and it must! 
g show of some kind. 


tennial, 


bea bi 


! she rocked the cradle drearily. 


wrinkles, and the apron, and the boots. 
“TI don't feel comf’ble a bit,’’ thought Posy, as 
“TI don’t believe 





anybody would care if there wasn’t any Posy | 
Linkum in the world. Everybody finds fault at | 
me. Even grandma says my clothes are put on | 
‘every witch way.’ My throat feels awfully, 
and I’ve got a pain in my stomach-ache, ’n I feel | 
as if I wanted to holler. O dear, I’most know | 
something’s the matter with me!”’ 

If Posy’s big sister had felt that way, she | 
would have called it ‘“‘nerves,’’ and taken vale-. 
rian; but Posy was only eight years old, so of | 
course it was only crossness. | 

“I s’pose I'll have to rock this awful baby | 
frever ’n’ ever. I wonder what do babies have | 
to be rocked for! I’ve had to do nothing but | 
rock babies ever since I was born, and I think | 
it’s bout time somebody put a stop to it. I) 
wonder if they have any cradles up in heaven. | 
*Course not, though, for it says in Ravelation | 
there won’t ever be any more crying, and I know | 
I should ery if I had to rock ’em any more. | 
Yes, I should like to be an angel, only—I guess 
I'd like to wait first ’n’ see if my chickens, 
hatch.”’ } 

“Posy Linkum! Posy!’’ | 

Posy needn't have put up her mite of a fore- | 
finger. Such a soft, sweet little voice couldn't | 
have waked any baby. 

“Can’t you come play with me?” asked the | 
voice, which belonged to Lily Allen, a new | 
little girl, just come to live in the pretty brown | 
house over the way. 

“Ask mamma,” whispered Posy back again. | 
“You'll hear her spatting butter out in the! 
dairy.” 

Lily came back in a minute. | 

“You can go. She says she’ll try to take care | 
of the baby. Oh, please hurry! Get a knife | 
and a barxet,—we’re going greening, you know, | 
—and your straw hat to chase flutterbies with.” | 

“O Lily,” said Posy, giving her a little 
squeeze, “how nice you can coax people! [ was | 
so ’fraid she wouldn’t let me come. There was | 
the baby, you know, and I hate so to rock him; 
and then there’s lots of dusting, and there’s | 
dishes, and—O dear! such a lot of things that 
mamma always wants me to help her ’bout!”’ 

It did seem strange for Lily to burst out cry- | 
ing just at that. But Posy didn’t know that the | 
black dress Lily always wore was because she | 
hadn’t any mother to ask for help about dusting | 
and dishes. 

Lily told her about it, and I shouldn’t wonder | 
if Posy cried too, out of sympathy; and, 4 
was better than all, she said, all of her own ac- | 
cord, ‘“Le’s go back, and you read my ‘Chatter- | 
box’ while I dust that horrid old parlor, and then | 
we'll take the baby out with us, so mamma | 
won’t have to watch him.” | 

They did the dusting together, and had real | 
fun out of it; and better fun out in the fields | 
with the dandelions and “‘flutterbies.” Posy | 
felt so happy over something her mamma said 
as she kissed her good-night that she thinks she | 
had rather not be an angel just yet. She would | 
like to wait a little while instead, and be her 
‘mother’s helper.” ANNIE F, BuRNHAM. 








-_—_—— a aa -_——_—_ 
For the Companion, 
WHAT THE QUAIL SAYS. 


Whistles the quails from the covert, 
Whistles with all his might, 
High and shrill, day after day, 
“Children, tell me, what does he say?” 
Ginx—(the little one, bold and bright, 
Sure that he understands aright)— 
“He says, ‘Bob White! Bob White!’ ”’ 


Calls the quail from the cornfield, 
Thick with its stubble set; 
Misty rain-clouds floating by 
Hide the blue of the August sky. 
“What does he call, now, loud and plain?” 
Gold Locks—“That is a sign of rain! 
He calls, ‘More wet! more wet!’”’ 


Pipes the quail from the fence-top, 

Perched there full in sight, 
Quaint and trim, with quick, bright eye, 
Almost too round and plump to fly, 
Whistling, calling, piping clear, 
“What do J think he says? My dear, 

He says, ‘Do right! do right!’”’ 

Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES, 


——_-— +o 
WHEAT-EARS. 


When we were away at the country one sum- 
mer, we picked some ears of wheat, tied them 
in a small bundle, and laid them away till six 
weeks before Christmas. We then placed them 
in a deep basin of water, and let them steep for 
twelve hours. We filled a large hyacinth-glass 
with water, put the stalks of the wheat in it, and 
put it in a dark cupboard till the green began to 
spring up. 

We then put the glass in papa’s conservatory. 
and it has sprouted up into a very pretty thing, ! 
and has been very much admired. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
A TEMPERANCE LECTURE, 
In which are hidden eighteen kinds of drinks, mostly 
hurtful. 

While I speak against a leading sin of the Amer- 
ican people, I shall not brand you as drunkards, 
though a desire for strong drink may have thrust 
out the spiritual nature, despite all your efforts to 


the contrary. 


How ineffectually the flood of intemperance is 
checked [ will not attempt to decide, right here, but 
the discussion of the subject has brought up opposi- 
tion on every hand, and if you believe my state- 
ments to be erroneous, look about you and see how 
a terrible cloud hides our national brightness. 

have seen before me the glint of gleaming 
swords drawn for the freedom of the slave ; while the 
rolling drum called the gathering hosts to support, 
erect and proud, the flag of freedom; while the 
eagle of Liberty sang a re-echo to the shouts of 
coming hosts. 

To the ecstatic of feeling, this is sublime; but the 
old-fashioned, homespun Christianity can effect a 
sublimer work in rescuing intemperate slaves from 
the bondage of King Alcohol. ELGIE BELL. 





A flock of birds (seventeen in number). 
INDIANA, 
3. 


SQUARE WORD. 


— 


A certain letter in the Greek alphabet. 

2. The land of a nobleman, 

To follow after. 

. Akind of chisel. 

. An old-fashioned word meaning to read. B. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 


ore coe 


Fill the blanks in each sentence with the same 
word transposed, 

EXaAmp_Le.—They were merely 
any definite Ans.—Heaps, shape. 

It makes — with indignation to think of the 
of friends who left him. 
It is not — — every little peculiarity in 





of stone, without 














| others. 


We should - 





against the use of — —— of 


| whose nature we are ignorant. 


Those are —— —— live in the 
row. 
5. 


REBUS, 





of a great sor- 
Aun? Lots, 





What is much needed in the management of all 
human affairs. Fi FINncues Hit. 





Conundrums. 


When is apielike a poet? When it is Browning. 

When can a lamp be said to be in a bad temper? 
When it is put out. 

Upon what object in nature has every author writ- 
ten? Upon the earth. 

hat is nearest to a cat looking out of the win- 
dow? The window. 

Imagine two geese, one facing north the other 
south. How can they touch bills without turning 
round? This is merely a catch, almost every one 
taking for granted that they must be back to back 
instead of facing. 

What trade do dancing-masters follow? 
merchants. 

Why does a hole in a pigsty conduce to the edu- 
cation of little pigs? ecause it makes the pigs 
litter-airy. 


Hop 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Edit, tide. Raps, spar. Flow, wolf. 
sung. Yard, dray. Rats, star. Bard, drab. 
rime. Emit, time. 

2. Pope’s Essay on Man. 

3. Put, cup, butter, buttercup, pure, vut, rub, 
cruet, up, utter, 

4. Head-light. 

5. Church, armadillo, miter, eaves, live, CAMEL, 
liensk, 


Guns, 
Enir, 
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The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters rf B ayer rs should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





TROPICAL FRUITS, 


It is commonly supposed that the fruits of the 
tropics are richer in flavor than the fruits of the 
temperate zones, and many a boy and girl have en- 
vious longings for plantains and yams, and similar 
luxuries of the East. But an introduction to these 
dainties is pretty sure to end in disappointment. 
An English gentleman, who had long coyeted them, 
writes: 

“How I envied my father for having enjoyed these 
Juxuries! [have now enjoyed them all, and I have 
found that all is vanity. A plantain is very like a 
rotten pear,—so like that I would lay twenty to one 
that a person blindfolded would not discover the 
difference. A yam is better. It is like an indiffer- 
ent potato. IL tried palm-wine at a pretty village 
near Madras, where I slept one night. The next 
morning I was roused by a servant, with a large 
bowl of juice fresh from the tree. I drank it, and 
found it very like ginger-beer in which the ginger 
had been sparingly used.” This account does not 
tempt one to be discontented with the apples and 
pears and peaches of the United States. 

_—s = 
GRAPES AS FOOD. 
Grapes, in the opinion of the Boston Journal of 


Chemistry, are entitled to a high rank among the 
fruits valuable as food. It says: 


They contain a considerable amount of hydro-car- 
bonaceous matter, together with potassium salts,—a 
eombination which does not tend to irritate, but, on 
the contrary, to soothe the stomach, and which is 
constantly used with advantage, even in dyspepsia. 

According to Dr. Hartsen, of Cannes, in France, 
who has recently contributed an article on the sub- 
ject to a foreign medical journal, the organic acids 
in the grape, especially tartaric acid, deserve more 
consideration than they have generally received, 
Their nutritive value has, he thinks, been much un- 
derrated, 

It is known that they are changed to carbonic acid 
in the blood, and possibly careful search may show 
that they are convertible into fats, Dr. Hartsen 
thinks that they should be ranked with the carbo- 
hydrates as food, 

They have been found a valuable diet in fever, 
and the success of the “grape-cures” in the Tyrol 
and other parts of Europe appears to show that they 
are positively beneficial in other diseases. No doubt 
the good results of a residence at these establish- 
ments are in a measure to be ascribed to the climate 
and the general hygiene discipline adopted. 

The advantage does not wholly consist in the fact 
that so many pounds of grapes are eaten daily, but 
partly in the fact that etkas ton healthful things are 
not eaten; and pure air and exercise are also impor- 
tant elements in the curative treatment. But after 
giving all due weight to these allied influences, we 
must allow no small fraction of the beneficial result 
to the grapes. 

We rejoice, therefore, at the increased cultivation 
of the vine in this country, and hope to see it go on 
extending wherever soil and climate permit. Let 
every man who can do it plant a centennial grape- 
vine, or a score of vines, beside the “centennial 
tree’ which the papers have been advising him to 
setout. Hececan eat the fruit of the former sooner 
than he can sit under the shade of the latter, and 
his children will bless his memory for both. 


a e = 
A LION FIGHT. 
The Journal du Havre recounts a terrible encoun- 
ter between the lion-tamer Bidel and a number of 
wild beasts. 


Bidel’s custom was to go into the cage of these 
ferocious animals, accompanied by a sheep, which 
was by his presence kept safe from attack. Ona 
recent occasion he proceeded to the lion’s cage, and 
his first action was to place the sheep on the back of 
a lioness, as he had frequently done before. No 
sooner had he accomplished this than a powerful 
lion sprang upon the poor sheep, and buried his 
teeth + some into a vital part of its body. There was 
a large number of spectators present, and the sud- 
den act of the lion created an instant and general 
panic. Bidel stepped forward, and with the utmost 
eoolness struck the lion a blow on the mouth with a 
heavy stick, which made him crouch and yell with 
pain, and throw his bleeding victim trembling at the 
Peet of the courageous performer. In another mo- 
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ment, however, all the wild beasts were lashed into | 
fury by the sight of the blood, and no one in the as- 
sembly belie ved that Bidel could possibly escape 
Preserving his presence of mind, however, he kept 
the other animals at bay until he had subdued the 
lion and chased him back to his cage. He then 
fought his way back through the other ‘animals, and, 
amidst the bravos of the assembly, came out trium- 
phant, carrying his wounded sheep with him. The 
poor animal, which was a great favorite of the lion- 
tamer, has since died of his wounds. 


———_ +__— 


A TERRIBLE PLAYTHING. 

An exchange tells this story of one of those narrow 
escapes of innocent children from death which often 
excite our wonder: 

A four-year-old son of one Riley, living on the old 
Milford and Oswego turnpike, in Blooming Grove 
township, Pa., came into the house lately, carrying 
a rattlesnake. He had one hand clasped tightly 
about his neck, and the other above its rattles. The 
mother of the child was terrified, and screamed to 
the boy to throw the snake on the floor, which he 
did. It coiled in a second, and filled the room with 
the din of its rattles. Mrs. Riley seized the broom, 
and soon dispatched the serpent. Her little boy 
cried over the death of his venomous plaything, and 

said there were more where he got that, and he 
would go after another one. 

Mrs. Riley summoned her husband from an ad- 
joining field. He asked the child to show him 
where he got the snake. He led the way into the 
scrub oaks about a quarter of a mile from the road, 
to asmall ledge of rock, in which there were many 
fissures. There, basking in the sun, the farmer saw 
dozens of rattlesnakes. He took his child in his 
arm and hurried away from the spot. Procuring 
the assistance of a hired man, the two, armed with 
flails, returned to the den. 

They attacked the serpents, thrashing right and 
left. For five minutes the contest waged, the noise 
made by the rattles of the snakes being almost deat- 
ening. Riley and his man killed twenty-one of the 
reptiles, and many escaped into the fissures in the 
rock. Riley’s little boy had wandered alone to this 
dangerous place, and had captured the snake and 
taken ithome. It was two feet and a half long, and 
had seven rattles. 

me oe 


A PAWNEE ON PICKET, 


It is not an easy matter to make a savage under- 
stand the movements of the hands of a watch, so 
that he can tell the time of day. The different 
movements of the hour and minute hands are too 
perplexing for his untutored intellect. A corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Times, writing from the 
army on the Plains, gives this amusing illustration 
of what happens when an Indian is set to watch by 
a watch: 

We were ordered to make a detail for picket duty, 
and, as the Pawnees were doing nothing in particu- 
lar, we thought we'd give them a turn. My ser- 
geant took a half-dozen of them with the guard, 
and, reaching the picket post, explained that they 
would be two hours on and four hours off duty. He 
said to the Pawnee chief,— 

“Look at this watch. Itisnowsixo’clock. When 
the short hand goes around twice, you will call me 
and be relieved, Do you understand me?” 

‘Hey — hey — good!” said the Indian, and he 
stalked away. 

The sergeant, who was very tired, went to sleep, 
and was not disturbed until almost day. Then he 
was aroused by a hand being laid upon his shoulder. 
He opened his eyes and saw the Pawnee standing 
over him, watch in hand. 

“Well, chief, what do you want?” asked the ser- 
geant. 
~ «Pawnee heap cold, much heap stiff,’’ replied the 
warrior. “Ugh! that thing” (indicating the watch) 
“must lie. Long finger” (the minute hand) “him 
allright. Short finger’’ (the hour hand), “he heap 
tired.’”’ 

The sergeant laughed, and tried to enlighten the 
Indian as to his mistake. “Ugh!’’ was all the dis- 
gusted chief would say, but he would have no more 
to do with the picket. 


> —— 
AN OLD CLOCK, 


The following inscription is on a clock about one 
hundred and fifty years old: 


“T’'m old and worn, as my face appears, 

For I’ve walked on time for a hundred years. 
Many have tallen since I began; 

Many will fall ere my race I’ve ran. } 
I’ve buried the world, with its hopes and seette ' 
In my long, long march of a hundred years. 
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BEES ON A RAMPAGE, 

Bees are very sensitive to odors, and when excited 
by a bad smell, seem as independent of reason as 
drunken men, What these pugnacions insect’ can 
do when irritated is told in this narrative. 


On Friday of last week, Dr. Webb, of Millville, 
N. J., sent his man with a team to Franklinville for 
a load of marl. The horses were a fine pair of ani- 
mals, valued at about four hundred dollars. On the 
return, when near the dam, they had to pass a place, 
the owner of which had six or seven hives of bees. 
The day was very hot, and the horses sweating pro- 
fusely, and it is supposed the odor from the animals 
offended the bees, for they came out in force and 
attacked them. 

The horses began to kick and rear, and all the ef- 
forts of the driver failed to get them from the spot. 
He then tried to unhitch them, but the bees came 
so thick and fast that he was forced to abandon 
them, and he ran to Nute’s store at Franklinville 
for help. 

Atthe store they covered the driver's head with 
four thicknesses of mosquito netting, and drew long 
gloves over his hands, when he returned to the team, 
and finally succeeded in getting the horses loose and 
away. He had to scrape the bees from the animals 
with his hands. They were so fearfully stung that, 
notwithstanding a resort to every possible remedy, 
one died in about two hours, and the other the next 
morning. 

A curious feature in the affair is, that on Satur- 
day afternoon the bees were still so enraged that 
they attacked the house. When night fell, however, | 
by a resort to sulphur they were expelled. On Sun- | 
day, the bees with one accord left their hives and 
again attacked the house, and the family were fairly | 
driven out, and had to go to a neighbor’s for shelter. 


\ 
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A COQUETTE is a young lady of more beauty than 
sense; more accomplishment than learning; more | 


charms of person than graces of mind; 
ers than friends; 
tendants. 


more admir- | 
more fools than wise men for at-| 


| of, bse ay 


_COMPAN ‘TON. 


SEPT. 21, 1876, 





THE BIGGEST.—A gentleman conversing with a| 
Brooklyn lady about the absurdity of fe male apparel | 
and the frivolity of fashionable life, exclaimed, “Is| 
there on earth a bigger fool than the mere woman | 
of fashion?” Her questioner considered himself | 


shut up and put down, like a disagreeable book, | do. 


when the lady answered, “Yes, the man who ad- 
mires her.”’ 


A FELLOW took his girl to a hotel in Fond du Lac 
and left her while he went out to see his friends. 
While out he got drunk and officers put him in the 
lock-up, where he remuined till the next day. The 
girl waited till evening for him, and then started for 
home on foot, fourteen miles, walking the entire 
distance in about fourhours, She has a new beau 
now. 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


YOUTH AND "BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. | 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. | 





| 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In answer to “Alphabetical,” in your last issue, for a 
remedy for consumption in its first stages, I can recom- 

mend Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery,” if taken 
according to directions, for it has been thoroughly tried 
in my family, and the results were glorious. ‘ Alphabet- 
ical” must not expect one bottle to do the work—my wife 
took three bottles before she could discover any change, 
but after the third bottle every dose seemed to strengthen 
the lungs, and now she is well and hearty. If**Alpha- 
betical’”’ will write to me I will get witnesses to the above. 

HENRY H. M. PATTON. 

Lawrence, Marion Co., Ind. 
Cincinnati Times, Feb. 4, 1875. 





ROSE- -BUDS IN WINTER, 


Strong Pot Roses, specially pre pared for fall » anting 
and quick bloom, sent safely by mail, ertae Five 
splendid varieties, all labelled, for @1 $2; 19 

3 do. 3; 35 do. $5. For 10 cents eac h addi- 
tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to ever; 
dollar's worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over Tig finest 
ee. ‘Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


THE Ping BEES Cord; or Lovery 
fen ey est thing yet Inst 
out!! 11,000 f first week !!! -With 
this flo so two persons can pri- 
vately converse with each other 100 
— apart. You can stand in the gar. 

den and talk 


m a with your sweetheart (in 

the softest w poe ap rom the upper 

B the sof 1 from the upr 

story of her dwelling, and the “old folks” can’t hear a 
word. At parties and social gatherings they produce 
uprosrous aughter. Price, with ear-drum, speaking 
tube, and directions, all ——— 15 cents a pair ; 2 pair, 
25 ets; 1 doz. pair, $1.25. Mailed post paid. Address 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 Ann St., 
New York, P, 0. Box 4614. ("7 Beware of imitations 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 

and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street....... New Yor' mall 
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205 SA MPLES for two 3c stamps, French and Gente 
ards. SQUIRES & CO., Good Ground, N. 
ADIES Can make $5 a day in their own city or 

town. Address ELLIS MANF’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Mixed Visiting Cards, with your an Ly b 
ol POSTMASTER, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


tT |UMOROUS Envelopes. Send l0c for ten new kinds 
and prices, to to Alfred L. Sewall’s Factory, Chicago, Ill 


. “per day at home. Samples worth § $1, 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$77 4 WEEK to agents canvassing for Vicke- 

ry’s Fireside Visitor, | Augusta, Maine. 
ENUINE Foreign Postage Stamps. J. M. Cnute & 
Co., Egleston Sq., Boston, Mass. Musirated list, free. 
FUN ‘FOR THE BOYS. 5 curious mechanical ‘puz- 
zles by mail for $1. C. A. WARNER, Bristol, Conn. 
-¢) OUTFIT FREE. Best chance ‘yet. Write at 
Ss: once to CoLLIns & Co., 2 Clinton Place, N. Y. 37 
25 51-4 Extra Fine Mixed Cc cards, w - name, 10 cts.. 
2) post- paid. L. JONES & € Nassau, N.Y. 38—4t 
f 5( FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
~ eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for a 
stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29-—2: 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING PHaSES. 


e2 A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


OVER’S TELEGRAPH! Latest | thing out! Lots 
4 of fun! 15 cts. each. Address CHAMPION NOV- 
ELTY CO., 69 Church Street, one Menem tt 37—2t 
GENTS WANTED to sell Babcock’s patent Re- 
volving Blotter and Paper Weight combined, Sample 
post-paid, 25 cts. Circulars free. Address KINGSBURY 
& COLLINS, Man’f’rs, Homer, N. Y. 
THE BOSTON LEDGER bas no continued or 
Sensational Stories. Eight large pages ia Sev- 
eral copies of pesennees * sent for 3¢ stamy 
7 - CURTIS, Boston, Mass. 


REVOLVERS! 1 Se ait be $3.00 


aoe for@3. Fou THustrated 


Nrewet Prats. oe ee 
Catalogue Fres. Address WESTERN GU ORES, Curcaco, IIL 
‘Other 


40 ‘GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. 
Agents wanted, 











37—13t 


stylish samples with each order. 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29—tf 


AGEN T y ele in the world and a solid gold 
patent lever watch, free of cost, 


write at once toJ. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. Y 


YOUR NAME. neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 

and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 

ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 
eS 


Plaid, 30c. Other Styles at like rates. Elegant C ard Ce 3, 
l0 and li cts. each. Stand: urd Card Co., “Brockton, Mass. 


25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
ets; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
cts ; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. | 


6( CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
your name on all of them, for 25 ¢ ts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains ascene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 35 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
E. B, Soutuwortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31 t 


= 5 Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 
¢ 2) est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 4 
packs, 4 names, $1. yith one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 
refunded every oer Write plainly. 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LASS CARDS TRANSPARENT. 
SIX COLORS. Your Name 

elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts., 2 dozer 
25 cts. 50 —— and Leap Year Cards, 5 sty les 
for 15 cts., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby CARD CASE bebe 
Chromo he 10 cts. Send Ppa stamp (not postal card) 
for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 
Address, JOHN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


If you want the best s selling arti- 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely | 

De ge sy Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
—ly GRAEFENBERG COMP ANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


Watches to Agents who will se- 
= Centennial Stationery Pack, 

e. It contains 15 sheets Paper. 
ib Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 
uttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars free. 
—i2t M. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR $1. Magnificent sromes 2%& “feet long, 


$10 24 colors, for $1; $7 perdozen. The 
| Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 
sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 
new ‘style | 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. LatnHam & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A new work by Dr. 8. S. Fitcn, on Consumption, 

Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Disease, ot 
;matism, Dyspepsia, Female Complaints and 
| Throat Troubles. ‘This book, handsomely gotten up, 
| the ripe result of thirty years’ wo gir is invaluable to 
all who take an interest in good healt We charge the 
nominal price of ten cents a copy oy oon er the cost of 
poem and weapeins. Our new edition of this work 
1andsomely bound in cloth, with illustrations and fine 
yortraits of Dr. SAMUEL SHELDON Fitcu, Senior, and 
IR. SAMUEL SHELDON Fi1Tcu, Junior, fine paper, increased 
reading matter and more standard recipes will be sent by 
mail on receipt of thirty-five cents. Send your address to 
DRS. Ss. 8. SS. FITCH & SON,714 SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


<2 DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


avorite Self-Inke 

Fave from © Rif x ise é18 
———- 0 sold. 

~ 6c. for -@ sy Sook = 
Type, Cuts, &c. ages, nicely 
bound and beautifully illustra- 
ted, with instructions, wort 
New Book issued gene is¢,1876, 


RHA 
299 Washington St., a 


GENTS WANTED. ‘Fancy Visiting Cards: Bris- 
tol, Snowflake, Marble, Granite, Plaid, Transparent, 
Translucent, Embossed, Chromo, Damask, Repp, &c., &. 
Immense variety. 50 samples, with your name, l5c. Blanks 
cheap. Samples lc. J. W. BELCHER, Holbrook, Mass, 


Oo u r N ame: 40 arkioonble Vi is siting 
Sin ny and sent 
to youraduress for 10 cents andstamp, ACQU/ CARDS, 
best yeu ever saw, consistingof Glove, Fan and Paswsol Fis tations, Es 
corting Cards, nee of the Flowers and others, 10 cents a = 
Azents’ outti it, s. CLINTON BROS. ,CLINT ONVILLE, CT. 


) poeta Printed Chromo Cards. 





new designs cts.; 25 Sa 
40 cts.: Ornamental Scrolls, new de- 
signs, 6 ~ with name, 50 cts. 15 samples 
New and Stylish Visiting: ous 6 cts. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. C. W. HT & CO. 
Providence, R. I. 38—l0t 


| Reclining Invalid Chair 


ON WHEELS, 


pay A propelled by occupant, in 
or out doors. Best reclining one 
| made. Send for circular. Exmb- 
er ited at Toile. in Main Building T 
59, and made by 
New Haven Folding Chair Co 
_New Haven, Cont _ 


| O THOROUGHLY does Hunt’s Remepy brace 
|e i” and strengthen the constitution that Kidney, Glan- 
dular and Bright’s Disease are promptly dispelled, and 
health surely ensues. Sufferers from Gravel, Stone or 
Caleulus in ‘the bladder, Brick-Dust Deposits, Incontin- 
ence of Urine, Affections of the Prostate Gland, Diabetes 
and all Diseases of the U rino-Genital Organs are speedily 
| cured by Hunt’s Remepy. Hvunt’s REMEDY grants new 
life toa to a worn- -out constitution, 


~ GHCELSIOR 
Do Y 





“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


our Own Priating! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
‘er sizes for larger work. 

Business Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
have great fun and make money fast at 

be mg Send two stamps ses full cata- 

logue o! s, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
s KELSEY & C0.. Meriden, Conn. 


THE GEM. 
250 fine Decalcomanie sent, post-paid, for 25 cts. 
Flowers, Animals, Butterflies, Birds, Children, 
Chinese figures, Soldiers, Comic Figures, &c. Send a 2c 
stamp for full price list of Decalcomanie, E mbossed Pie- 
— Gem Chromos, &c. A, W. LOCKE, 
75 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $808 
month, hotel and traveling capeneet 
paid. Mostror Maxvractunixe Co,, Cincinnati, 0 


VISITING CARDS! beautifully printed and sent 

post-paid’ at_ the following 

rices: 50 White Bristol, 15 cts.; 50 Tinted Bristol, 20 cts.; 

Granite or Plaid, 25 cts.; 50 Repp or Damask 3 

50 Marble, Snowflake or new style) 35 ct 50 ¢ ; 

40 cts.; 50 Floral, 50 cts. We have an immense variety “1 

styles. Large discount on club orders. Send us — 

order. Agents wanted—complete outfits, 10 cts. Sen 
are ee full price OWEN our styles. 


‘S & COLE, Bedford, Ind. 
HARRY CASTLEMON’S 


LAY CHRTLENONS| “SQ WEDUD, 


____ RB. W. CARROLL & Co., Pubs., Cincinnati, 0. 


NM FINE BRISTOL CARDS or 35 Assorted 
Snowflake, Repp, Embossed, ete., for 20 cents. 
AGENTS WAN 

No 








TED. ll samples for stamp. 
om 4a The best of work guaran 
- COOL EY, Brockton, Mass- 
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